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CHAPTER  I. 

After  three  or  four  days,  Edith  announced 
her  resolution  to  withdraw  herself  entirely 
from  life.  She  had  now  completed  the 
purchase  of  her  own  home,  and  intended 
occupying  herself  busily  with  the  additions 
necessary  for  making  it  suitable  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  destined. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  Edith  had 
built  some  alms-houses,  with  which  she  was 
busied  when  Conran  left.  The  new  erection 
joined  on  to  their  refuge,  and  stood  near 
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Tendring  Cottage.  It  was  able  to  lodge 
four  ladies,  whom  she  expected  to  induce 
to  help  her  in  her  work.  Some  rooms  were 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  poor 
whose  houses  were  too  bad  to  secure  them 
the  comforts  necessary  in  illness.  She  had 
a  pretty  small  room  arranged  for  herself, 
opening  from  a  deep  oriel  window  on  her 
little  garden.  Every  other  part  of  the 
building  was  dedicated  to  the  poor.  A  spa- 
cious school-house  was  to  adjoin,  which  she 
intended  to  use  occasionally  as  a  place  of 
worship. 

Edith  seemed  daily  to  receive  fresh  peace 
and  comfort  in  her  newly-projected  career. 
She  longed  to  take  refuge  there,  and  shut 
out  all  in  life  that  could  recal  its  cares  or 
its  joys.  What,  too,  if  she  could  win  the 
love  of  the  poor?  perhaps  she  might  gain 
their  sorrowing,  burdened  hearts.  That 
was  the  love  her  Father  had  destined  for 
her. 
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This  building  was  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest in  tlie  neighbourhood.  The  young 
ladies  who  had  looked  forward  to  princely 
fetes  to  the  rich,  mourned  over  Edith's 
choice.  Some  looked  grave  at  what  they 
fancied  incipient  popery  in  the  edifice; 
others  looked  and  admired  her,  when  they 
contrasted  the  building  with  the  gilded 
chambers  and  halls  that  her  wealth  could 
have  secured  for  the  gratification  of  her 
own  vanity. 

But  Edith  did  not  forget  the  widow  and 
child  of  her  benefactor.  When  the  doubts  of 
the  future  were  discussed — when  Mrs.  Conran 
spoke  of  her  probable  removal  from  Tendring 
Hall,  and  of  the  altered  position  that  she 
and  her  daughter  would  henceforth  occupy, 
Edith  drew  her  chair  to  her  side,  and  took 
her  hand  with  affection. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have 
dedicated  my  all  to  the  poor  and  suffering 
of  my  Father's  children.  I  fear  that  I  was 
b2 
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wrong  when  I  arranged  to  bestow  it  all 

en I  listened,  perhaps,  more  to  my 

own  heart  than  I  ought  to  have  done. 
When  riches  came  to  me,  surely  thej  were 
so  destined  that  I  should  remember  the 
destitute.  The  experience  had  been  given 
me  early,  and  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
done  otherwise ;  but,"  she  added,  with  great 
sadness,  "  I  centered  my  all  in  making  one 
happy.  I  failed ;  and,  perhaps,  now  I  may 
make  many  a  heart  rejoice." 

*'  But,  Edith,"  replied  Mrs.  Conran,  im- 
mediately looking  to  the  other  side  of  the 
case,  "  if  Conran  lives?" 

"  May  he,  then,  restore  you  to  joy  and 
comfort.'' 

"  A  foolish  hope.  What  comfort  could 
I  have  from  a  son  who  has  outraged  my 
feelings,  and  disregarded  my  peace?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Edith,  ''  would  there  be  no 
rejoicing  over  a  prodigal,  but  repentant 
child?" 
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"  Nonsense !"  said  Mrs.  Conran.  ^'  There 
is  no  one  dead,  if  poor  Conran  lives.  It  is 
impossible,  quite  impossible." 

Edith's  brow  knit  with  agitation  and 
distress.  In  a  few  minutes,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  have  dedicated  my  whole  life  to  one 
object — the  one,  and  the  only  one,  which  I 
can  now  embrace.  I  consider  the  promise  to 
your  son  is  now  annulled.  But,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  there  is  yet  a  child  of  my  earliest 
friend  and  protector,  whom  I  can  never 
forget;  and,  in  retiring  from  life,  I  shall 
not  forget  her.  And  if  you  are  obliged  to 
leave  this,  I  shall  secure  to  her  fortune  and 
ease,  and  give  her  as  much  as  it  is  perhaps 
advisable  she  should  possess." 

Mrs.  Conran  wept  bitterly:  the  entire 
overthrow  of  all  her  schemes  of  earthly  com- 
fort— the  loss  of  her  husband  and  son — rose 
before  her  afresh,  and  she  could  not  speak 
her  thanks;  indeed,  she  hardly  felt  them,  so 
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engrossed  she  seemed  with  the  heavy  griefs 
of  her  life. 

After  some  time,  she  was  shocked  at  the 
cold  reception  that  she  had  given  Edith's 
generous  announcement.  She  had  never 
contemplated  that  she  seriously  intended 
leaving  her. 

"  In  former  times,  when  I  had  other  pro- 
tectors and  joys,  you  promised  never  to 
leave  me;  and  now  I  am  alone,  you  retire 
from  my  solitary  hearth." 

"It  is  not  my  act,  my  dear  madam ;  it 
is  a  necessity :  it  is  impossible  I  could  con- 
tinue in  my  present  position.  I  feel  I  am 
called  by  a  higher  voice — one  I  cannot  dis- 
obey." 

"  It  seems  a  strange  place  to  choose — 
the  very  spot  from  whence  your  earliest 
friends  are  driven  by  misfortune — the  scene 
of  all  their  sorrows,  you  select  as  your  home 
and  resting-place." 

"Yes,"  said  Edith;  "this  place,  where 
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he  first  threw  me  destitute  on  your  bounty ; 
where  he  put  wealth  into  my  hands;  where 
he  took  the  rod  and  scourged  me,  there  will 
I  dwell.  My  life  shall  be  a  life  of  offering 
to  those  he  called  me  to  succour.  If,"  con- 
tinued she,  weeping,  "  others  tread  these 
halls,  I  will  still  watch  over  the  grave  of 
my  friend  and  protector;  and  if  any  sin  of 
mine  has  helped  to  call  down  sorrow  on  the 
head  of  those  I  love,  may  he  accept  the 
offering  of  my  all,  and  hear  my  prayer  that 
joy  and  peace  may  be  theirs.  My  life  shall 
be  as  a  perpetual  sacrifice." 

The  secret  of  her  heart  was  little  known. 
Susan  continually  reverted  to  her  hope,  and 
as  constantly  hinted  her  conviction  that 
whoever  discovered  Mary's  retreat,  would 
learn  Conran's.  She  assured  herself  the 
messenger  was  from  him ;  and  that  at  all 
events  Mary  knew  his  fate. 

She  had  so  far  attained  her  end,  that 
Edith  had  accustomed  herself  to  doubt  his 
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love.  She  had,  however,  convinced  herself 
that  the  fault  was  all  her  own,  for  no  one 
could  love  her.  She  only  blamed  herself 
that  she  did  not  earlier  see  and  know  what 
she  had  now  so  bitterly  learned. 

"  Je  n'aime  plus ;  personne  me  m'aime ;  je 
vais  aimer  Dieu,'*  was  said  by  a  nun  before 
taking  her  vows ;  and  many  persons  will 
say  that  Edith's  heart  responded  to  hers, 
but  they  do  her  injustice.  She  saw  that 
the  earthly  affections  with  which  she  had 
encircled  her  heart  were  not  those  that  God 
had  chosen  for  her ;  and  she  felt,  while  yet 
she  mourned,  that  he  had  a  higher  vocation 
for  her  than  any  she  could  have  chosen ;  and 
while  she  bitterly  mourned,  she  thankfully 
acknowledged  that  her  new  career  was  one 
higher  and  nobler,  adorned  with  more  last- 
ing joy  than  the  one  from  which  she  had 
been  so  roughly  driven.  Her  heart  and 
flesh  were  often  desolate,  but  she  was  calm 
and  grateful. 
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It  was  certain  tliat  the  three  coincidences 
of  the  draft  on  foreign  paper,  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  v/aistcoat,  and  the  word  of  the 
mesmeriser,  had  much  increased  the  doubt 
with  which  the  most  sceptical  had  regarded 
Conran's  fate ;  and  so  the  family  and  friends 
waited.  It  was  like  a  death,  for  the  doubt 
stopped  all  action,  all  plan,  all  thought. 

"  I  can  do  nothing,"  said  Susan,  "  but 
watch  these  flowers  open  and  fade;  when  I 
see  a  bud  bursting,  I  say,  perhaps  he  will 
come  home  before  it  has  done  blooming. 
When  I  open  a  book,  I  look  forward  a  hun- 
dred pages,  and  put  a  mark,  and  say,  he 
will  perhaps  be  here  before  I  reach  that 
mark;  and  so  goes  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday,  Always,  when  I  leave  the  churcli, 
1  think,  perhaps,  next  Sunday  all  will  be 
changed.  That  cap  of  yours  worries  me, 
Edith ;  do  change  it  to  please  me." 

''  I  intend,"  said  Edith,  "  to  wear  it 
always." 

B  3 
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''  If  we  are  all  happy  again?" 

"  Yes/'  she  answered. 

"  Then  you  would  not  marry  him  if  he 
does  live,  and  comes  home,  and  remembers 
his  promises?" 

**  No !"  said  Edith.  Her  voice  trembled, 
but  she  repeated,  ^' No,  never!" 

"  Dearest,"  said  Susan,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her.  "  You  do  not  mind  what  I  say; 
it  wont  make  you  sadder.  But,  perhaps — 
perhaps — " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child?" 

"  I  mean,"  she  continued,  *'  that  if  he 
knew  he  were  free,  he  would  come  home 
sooner." 

"  For  shame !"  said  Edith ;  ''  for  shame, 
Susan !  It  cannot  be  you  who  adds  to  my 
trouble,  by  telling  me  it  was  his  tie  to  me 
which  has  caused  all  this  anguish  ?  It  is 
too  bad,  as  if  I  had  no  heart  or  feeling, 
thus  to  load  sorrow  on  my  head.  I  cannot 
bear  it,  Susan." 
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"  Oh,"  said  Susan,  crying,  "  dear  Edith, 
I  never  thought  a  word,  or  said  a  word,  but 
with  the  hope  of  making  you  more  happy. 
If  you  would  have  heard  me  sooner,  I  think 
you  would  have  suffered  less." 

"  What  comfort  is  there  in  telling  a 
woman,  that  the  man  she  loved  and  was 
betrothed  to  would  rather  be  a  fugitive 
outcast,  lost  to  his  home  and  country,  than 
return  and  fulfil  his  vow  to  her?  Is  it  a 
comfort  to  know  that  she  is  so  hated  that 
she  would  herself  poison  all  the  gifts  of 
fortune  which  she  could  bestow?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Susan;  "  it  would  be  too 
dreadful  if  all  life  was  centered  in  him. 
Yesterday  I  thought  of  you.  I  led  my 
pony  to  the  brook  in  the  wood,  and  though 
there  was  scarcely  a  drop  of  water,  yet  he 
would  not  leave  the  dried  channel,  though 
I  would  have  taken  him  to  a  full  cistern. 
So,  dear,  I  have  been  pulling  you  away,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  other  people  would  love 
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you  so  much.  And,  Edith,  I  know  how 
good  you  are,  and  that  you  wish  to  make 
us  all  happy,  even  if  it  costs  you  very  dear ; 
and  if  you  thought  by  resigning  him  that 
you  could  restore  him  to  us,  I  know  you 
would  be  happy ;  though  other  women,  and 
I  among  them,  would  revenge  it  all.  But 
I  know  you  are  so  much  better  than  I  am, 
that  I  never  judge  you  by  myself." 

But  Edith  did  not  speak.  She  felt  how 
frail  she  was — that  flesh  and  blood  wrestled 
within.  She  almost  thought  that  she  did 
well  to  be  angry.  She  begged  Susan  to 
leave  her,  and  then  she  entered  into  her 
own  soul;  and  the  words — "  Fear  not,  thou 
shalt  not  be  put  to  shame :  thou  shalt  for- 
get the  shame  of  thy  youth :  for  thy  Maker 
is  thy  husband.'*  And  the  desolate  soon 
broke  forth  into  singing,  and  it  was  such  a 
song  as  she  had  never  expected  to  sing  in 
the  days  of  her  pilgrimage.  And  she  looked 
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to  her  new  Lome,  and  thought  how  blest 
she  was,  even  at  such  a  sacrifice,  to  be  able 
to  say,  from  the  fountain  of  her  heart — 
"  As  Thou  wilt;^ 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Mr.  Porters  was  often  with  Thornbridge : 
he  would,  he  said,  have  no  rest  till  he  could 
see  Mary,  and  receive  her  pardon  for  the 
evil  he  had  done  her.  Thornbridge  longed 
to  see  her  return,  her  honour  vindicated, 
her  name,  as  of  old,  blessed  by  all,  and  her 
praise  on  every  tongue.  He  would  have 
walked  barefoot  on  the  roughest  pilgrimage 
to  follow  her,  and  bring  her  to  her  home; 
but  he  had  no  trace  of  her.  One  man,  and 
only  one,  knew  where  "William  and  Mary 
lived,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  tell,  and  was 
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then  away.  But  the  curate  suffered  so  much 
on  her  account,  so  much  for  the  daughter 
he  had  driven  away  from  his  people,  that 
his  heart  was,  indeed,  disquieted  within 
him.  Where  was  the  lamb  of  his  fold? 
was  she  where  wolves  could  devour?  where 
snaresi^could  deceive  her?  It  was  he  who 
had  sent  her  there.  It  must  be  his  to  seek 
and  find  her;  his  to  go  and  tell  her  that 
the  cup  of  trembling  is  taken  out  of  her 
hand. 

He  was  speaking  on  this  subject,  when 
Edith  arrived  on  her  daily  mission.  He, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  service  in  the 
church,  spoke  of  Mary  to  her;  and  he  now 
mentioned  his  desire  to  go  in  search  of  her, 
that  she  might  return  to  her  own  home,  to 
receive  the  respect  of  which  he  had  robbed 
her;  at  all  events,  he  was  resolved  to  let 
her  know  that  her  name  was  now  stainless 
and  pure.  He  felt  his  public  ministrations 
hindered,  his  peace  destroyed,  by  the  thought 
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that    Mary  was  then   wandering  under   a 
cloud  partly  of  his  creating. 

"  But  where,  and  how  is  she  to  be  sought? 
no  one,"  continued  Edith,  "  knows."  And 
she  could  not  say  more.  The  only  time  in 
which  she  had  for  a  moment  thought  of 
Oonran  as  not  with  the  dead,  was  when 
Susan  suggested  that  he  was  with  Mary; 
and,  for  a  moment,  she  felt  a  sort  of  thrill 
through  her  which  made  it  impossible  to 
speak.  She  was  silent  for  a  long  time ;  and 
then  continued  her  avocations — for  Ten- 
dring  Cottage  was  the  temple  of  her  chari- 
ties till  her  own  should  be  completed.  When 
she  had  completed  her  business,  she  turned 
to  Mr.  Porters,  put  a  purse  into  his  hands, 
and  said:  *' God  speed  you  in  vindicating 
the  innocent,  and  put  this  on  Mary's  finger." 
She  drew  off  her  ring — a  ring  which  she  had 
known  from  infancy,  and  which  she  hoped, 
if  he  were  successful,  would  speak  more  than 
words  to  poor  Mary. 
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Thornbridge  spent  the  day  among  sailors, 
as  he  had  often  done,  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
where  some  of  William's  crew  were  now 
serving ;  but  hitherto  he  had  failed.  But 
this  fine  weather  had  opened  more  commu- 
nication with  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ; 
and  smaller  vessels,  which  had  not  dared  to 
face  the  winter's  storms,  were  now  begin- 
ning their  summer's  trade,  under  a  gay  May 
sun. 

Nor  were  his  efforts  this  day  fruitless; 
for  a  little  fruit  ship  came  in  from  a  western 
port,  of  which  the  crew  remembered  Wil- 
liam's beautiful  Pearly  and  said  the  owner 
sailed  in  her  no  more,  but  they  heard  lived 
in  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  France;  but 
they  knew  not  exactly  where.  He  returned 
to  the  parsonage,  buoyant  with  joy  and 
hope.  He  spoke  as  if  all  was  done,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  think  of  but  welcome  Mary 
to  her  home.  He  could  not  rest,  he  could 
not  sleep,  thinking  of  the  dawn  of  that  day, 
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when  her  bright  star  would  arise  again  out 
of  the  southern  sea ;  he  could  not  think  of 
anything  but  Mary,  and  the  loud  acclama- 
tions that  would  ring  through  the  welkin 
when  she  once  more  trod  her  native  shore. 

But  Mary  was  not  yet  found. 

And  where  was  she,  while  in  her  child- 
hood's home  her  name  was  again  heard  with 
sounds  of  hope  and  joy?  Where  was  she, 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  one  sat 
and  mourned  her  with  despair,  as  a  wife 
whose  vow  had  torn  her  from  him?  She 
was  there  by  the  flower-clad  grave,  in  an 
attitude  of  praise  and  prayer. 

She  thanked  God  for  him  whose  cold  re- 
mains she  watched;  she  prayed  for  those 
whose  fate  she  knew  not.  She  knew  not 
whether  Conran  lived  or  not.  If  he  lived, 
doubtless  Edith  was  his  bride;  and  she 
trembled  as  she  put  all  these  uncertainties 
into  her  Father's  hands.  She  seemed 
weighed  down  with  the  thought  that  she 
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had  driven  Meldon  from  life,  and  blighted 
Edith's  happiness.  How  she  longed  when 
she  wandered  about  on  those  flowery  banks, 
that  a  voice  would  tell  her  how  they  all 
fared.  How  often  she  knelt  and  almost 
hoped  an  angel  would  appear  out  of  the 
dark  cloud.  The  child  who  had  watched 
Meldon  clung  to  her,  and  was  always  asking 
of  her  grief.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  testified  much  feeling  for  her ;  she  had 
always  the  most  choice  bouquets;  she  was 
asked  into  their  best  gardens;  and  they 
hoped  that  the  fair  stranger  would  be  in- 
duced to  call  their  land  her  home.  But 
with  all  the  weight  on  her  young  heart — 
all  the  supposed  taint  on  her  name,  it 
fluttered  for  her  home,  if  it  was  but  to 
know  how  they  fared.  But  William  would 
not  write;  he  had  felt  so  poignantly  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  her,  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  name  of  Tendring,  and 
implored  his  sister  to  forget  her  father's 
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land,  and  to  make  a  stranger's  country  her 
home.  But  she  continued  like  a  bird  pre- 
paring its  wings  for  a  flight;  there  she 
-could  not  build. 

There  was  given,  on  a  beautiful  May- 
evening,  the  first  of  the  village  dances  so 
well  known  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
where  the  poor  meet  at  the  fall  of  tlie  day, 
under  the  light  of  coloured  lamps.  It  is  a 
gloomy,  dead  light;  but  the  people  like  the 
dancing  on  the  grass,  and  the  peasants 
assemble  in  their  village  costumes. 

Outside  the  town  where  Mary  dwelt, 
there  was  a  pretty  field,  like  an  orchard, 
but  enclosed  with  chesnut  trees,  and  this 
was  the  scene  of  the  rural  fete. 

One  longed  for  day,  for  the  rich  valley 
lay  beneath,  and  the  river,  with  its  pic- 
turesque banks,  flowed  gently  down,  and 
the  view  was  beautiful.  But  it  was  evening, 
and  the  band  called  the  dancers  together. 
This  first  Ducasse  of  the  year,  as  they  are 
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termed,  was  an  event  among  the  citizens  of 
the  little  town,  and  the  child  who  was 
Mary's  companion,  earnestly  begged  her  to 
go  and  see  it.  But  Mary  could  not  bear 
it.  She  accompanied  the  family  to  the  gate, 
and  she  and  her  brother  stood  under  the 
light  of  the  lamps  hung  in  the  trees  that 
overshadowed  the  entrance. 

Mr.  Porters  had  accomplished  his  plan ; 
he  followed  the  sailors'  directions,  and 
reached  the  place  where  they  were  said  to 
have  landed.  There  was  not  a  lounging  ma- 
riner on  those  quays  who  forgot  the  Pearl : 
they  saw  her  enter,  and  saw  her  sail  away 
from  the  harbour.  They  knew  nothing  of 
the  owner.  He  sent  to  all  the  neighbouring 
towns,  to  ask  for  two  English  strangers,  in 
deep  mourning.  Some  days  past,  and  no 
tidings  were  received.  At  last,  a  man  was 
found  wlio  remembered  them,  and  had 
watched  them  leaving  tlie  town;  and  if 
Mr.  Porters  followed  them,  he  would  surely 
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hear  more  when  he  reached  the  place  for 
which  they  were  destined.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far,  before  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
verse with  his  companions  in  the  public 
carriage  in  which  he  travelled.  He  told 
them  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  in  quest  of 
some  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  three 
months  absent  from  their  home,  and  whom 
he  must  find,  as  he  had  urgent  business 
wdth  them.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a 
greater  pleasure  than  the  one  he  experi- 
enced on  finding  that  a  young  man  and 
woman,  answering  to  his  description,  were 
at  that  time  living  in  the  town  which  they 
would  reach  that  evening.  His  informer 
was  himself  bound  for  the  same  place,  and 
he  had  often  observed  Mary;  he  knew  no- 
thing of  her,  but  her  beauty  attracted  every 
eye. 

From  the  moment  Mr.  Porters  was  assured 
that  he  would  that  evening  see  Mary,  he 
became  silent. 
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It  was  not  a  light  mission  for  a  minister, 
who  held  himself  anointed  with  the  apostolic 
fire  and  office,  to  bend  before  one  whom  he 
was  appointed  to  teach  and  guide,  and  con- 
fess that  he  had  sinned;  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  look  on  a  beautiful  suffering  being 
whom  he  had  banished  from  her  home,  by 
lending  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  voice  of 
calumny;  whose  name  he  had  stained — 
whose  heart  he  had  wounded.  And  he 
trembled  at  the  coming  interview. 

He  descended  at  the  hotel.  The  apart- 
ment of  William  and  Mary  was  nearly 
opposite.  All  the  population,  in  their 
gayest  attire,  with  their  bright  colours,  were 
hurrying  along  the  streets  to  the  place  of 
pleasure.  Some  costumed  as  of  old,  with 
their  snow-white  caps,  and  long  pendant 
crosses  and  chains ;  others  following  fashion's 
tide ;  but  all  with  that  neatness  and  fitness 
which  contrasts  with  the  toilette  of  our 
islanders.     He   looked   up  and   down   the 
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street,  and  then  closing  his  window  began 
to  commune  with  himself  and  his  God.  He 
had  hoped  that  here  the  words  of  pardon 
were  to  be  whispered  to  him.  He  would 
humble  himself  before  this  child  of  his  flock ; 
and  he  hoped  the  burden  of  his  transgres- 
sion would  roll  off.  '''  After  I  was  in- 
structed, I  smote  on  my  thigh,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  have  turned  with  weeping 
and  lamentation,  therefore  withhold  Thy 
hand.  1  have  made  the  heart  of  the  right- 
eous sad  with  lies,  and  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  wicked.  But  turn  unto  me; 
accept  the  sacrifice !  Have  I  not  covered 
Thy  altar  with  tears  and  weeping,  and 
with  crying  out  '  But  turn  unto  me?'  " 

So  he  prayed  till  the  day  fell ;  and  he 
sought  Mary,  but  she  was  not  at  her  house. 

They  told  him  that  she  had  accompanied 
a  family  to  the  fete,  and  would,  perhaps, 
come  home  late. 

The  thought  of  the  village  dance  com- 
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pletely  turned  his  thoughts;  he  was  natu- 
rally, as  we  may  have  seen,  narrow  and 
uncharitable;  and  although  he  strove,  and 
fasted,  and  mortified  himself,  yet  the  evil 
seemed  still  there.  Bitterly  as  he  had 
repented,  still  he  was  ever  detecting  a 
readiness  to  look  on  the  ^Yorst  side  of  his 
neighbour's  actions. 

He  followed  William  and  Mary,  and  his 
guide  led  him  to  the  scene  of  amusement. 
The  band  played  beautifid  music,  and  they 
danced  merrily  within.  He  looked  through 
the  trellice  that  separated  the  garden  of 
pleasure  from  the  path  of  the  wayfaring 
man,  and  watched  for  Mary.  His  guide 
assured  him  that  he  would  soon  see  her,  for 
so  many  young  men  were  there  in  the  hope 
of  dancing  with  her.  Would  he,  the  mes- 
senger of  God,  humble  himself  before  one  of 
that  light  and  frivolous  throng  ?  could  it  be 
an  invention,  the  declaration  of  her  inno- 
cence?    He  believed  it  was.     She  must  be 
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all  they  said,  if  she  was  there  in  the  dizzy 
waltz,  when  Meldon's  grave  had  been  scarcely 
closed  a  month.  But  he  would  watch ; 
and  it  would  not  be  before  her,  with  her 
profligate  partner,  that  he  should  kneel  for 
pardon. 

The  evil  spirit  was  busy  with  him,  and, 
doubtless,  suggested  him  to  put  away  the 
distasteful  cup.  The  circle  of  dancers  passed 
and  repassed;  he  saw  nothing  like  the 
"sailor's  pearl;"  when  all  at  once  Mary, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  young  man,  rapidly 
crossed  the  ground ;  and,  threading  her  way 
among  the  dancers,  was  again  lost  in  the 
shade.  His  suspicions  were  right ;  she  was 
all  he  said ;  he  saw  now  that  she  was  vain 
and  heartless,  and  indiscreet;  for  who  but 
one  light  and  foolish  would  go  among  that 
crowd  with  a  stranger,  unprotected?  and 
that  with  her  flowing  black  dress,  which 
spoke  of  death.  With  his  altered  soul  he 
advanced  to  the  place  of  entrance  ;  and  as 
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lie  also  stood  beneath  the  branches  lighted 
by  the  feeble  lamps,  he  saw  Mary  and  her 
cavalier  carrying  a  fainting  girl  towards 
the  spot  which  he  occupied. 

Mary  had  promised  the  little  girl,  who 
loved  her,  to  sit  under  a  large  spreading 
chesnut,  and  wait,  for  she  would  only  dance 
a  little,  and  they  would  walk  home  alto- 
gether ;  but  before  she  was  seated,  the  young 
man,  who  was  her  uncle,  ran  to  Mary,  and 
said  his  partner-niece  was  taken  ill,  and 
begged  she  would  go  to  her.  So  she  ran 
back,  and  over  across  the  ground,  to  the 
poor  child.  It  was  then  that  Porters  saw 
her,  and  afterwards  she  passed  close  to  him 
with  her  precious  burden.  He  observed 
the  child  stretch  out  her  arms,  and  clasp 
them  round  Mary's  neck,  while  she  bore 
her  away,  and  placed  her  where  she  had 
intended  to  watch  and  wait  for  her.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  were  surrounded 
by  strangers;  he  could  not  see  William; 
c  2 
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he  ad  left  his  sister  to  walk  round  the 
ground,  and  had  not  returned  when  Porters 
lost  sight  of  her;  and  returned  with  his 
ofuide  to  the  town. 

It  was  a  glorious  night,  and  leaving  the 
flickering  lights  behind,  Mr.  Porters  looked 
up  to  the  everlasting  lamps.  Never  had 
he  seen  them  so  bright ;  never  did  the  array 
seem  so  countless;  sparkling  in  tlie  deep 
vault  as  he  had  never  seen  them.  The 
echo  from  the  village  ball  was  faint;  now 
and  then  the  wind  instruments  could  he 
heard,  but  not  enough  to  disturb  his 
thoughts,  as  he  sat  for  the  first  time  on  a 
starry  night  in  that  climate. 

But  his  thoughts  were  distracted;  and 
instead  of  returning  to  a  night  of  rest, 
w^ith  his  mission  fulfilled,  he  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  see  Mary.  It  had  cost 
him  hours,  days,  weeks  of  anguisli;  and  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  at  first  longed 
for  the  hour  when  he  could  prostrate  him- 
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self  at  Mary's  feet :  but  now  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  he  shut  himself  up 
that  night,  burdened  and  uneasy.  But 
through  the  hours  of  silence,  he  wrestled 
with  his  own  rebellious  will.  Why  was  he 
here  on  a  foreign  shore?  was  it  not  his 
hasty  judgment,  his  unrighteous  judgment, 
that  had  made  him  disgrace  his  calling, 
offend  his  Master,  and  send  him  as  a  peni- 
tent to  the  feet  of  the  poor  girl  he  had 
outraged?  Would  he  again  wrong  her? 
Should  he  again  condemn  her  unheard? 
It  was  a  temptation  liis  proud  heart  had 
suggested,  and  he  would  not  listen. 

He  rose  early  on  the  following  morning 
from  his  sleepless  couch.  The  air  was  fra- 
grant and  balmy,  and  the  bright  dew  hung 
on  every  leaf  and  flower.  Few  were  moving 
to  see  the  sun  light  up  the  world ;  and  he 
followed  his  guide  through  deserted  streets 
to  the  beautiful  burying-ground.  He  bid 
him  lead  to  the  Englishman's  grave.     A 
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beautiful  trellice-work  enclosed  the  spot; 
vases  of  violets  stood  on  the  marble  tablet ; 
early  roses  crept  up  the  railing,  and  flowers 
bloomed,  and  their  branches  already  waved 
over  Meldon's  tomb.  Close  by  his  side 
some  tall  cypresses  had  been  planted  years 
ago,  over  some  cherished  remains,  and  there 
shaded  the  resting-place  of  Frederick 
Meldon. 

Mr.  Porters  was  leaning  over  to  read  the 
few  inscribed  words,  when  he  saw  Mary 
enter,  and  walk  between  the  row  of  sleepers 
towards  the  spot  where  he  stood.  He 
sprang  up,  and  would  have  hid  himself 
behind  the  luxuriant  shrubs  growing  in 
some  of  these  hallowed  enclosures;  but  it 
was  impossible.  He  strove  to  move  for- 
ward to  meet  her,  but  seemed  nailed  to  the 
earth.  At  last,  Mary  saw  an  unknown 
figure,  and  stopped.  She  did  not  recognise 
him,  and  turned  away;  and  he  saw  her 
walk  up  and  down  in  a  narrow  allde  of 
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dark  yew  trees,  through  which  the  glancing 
rays  of  the  newly-risen  sun  threw  bands  of 
light. 

Mr.  Porters  fancied  that  she  knew  him, 
and  would  not  speak  to  him,  and  his  heart 
failed  him ;  but  he  would  not  disturb  her, 
and  he  would  retreat  to  some  unfrequented 
and  shaded  place,  where  he  could  watch  her 
unseen.  When  she  saw  that  there  was  no 
one  near,  Mary  returned  to  Meldon's  grave, 
and  knelt  on  the  stone-step ;  and  she  con- 
tinued there  till  many  others  entered  the 
consecrated  ground.  Some,  whose  daily 
tasks  forbade  them  from  visiting  later  the 
cherished  abodes  of  the  dead,  and  came 
with  the  early  day;  and  at  the  foot  of 
many  a  grave  there  were  mourners,  and 
the  faded  wreaths  were  renewed;  and  the 
sweet  opening  flowers  of  this  May  morning 
bloomed  as  fresh  offerings  over  the  cold,  but 
hallowed  remains.  He  had  never  seen  the 
dead  so  remembered.     In  his  own  church- 
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yard  the  village  boys  sprang  from  grave  to 
grave,  as  if  the  monuments  were  chosen 
playthings. 

Among  those  who  were  hurrying  in,  a 
little  girl  pressed  on,  with  a  bouquet  almost 
too  burdensome  for  her  slender  fingers. 
She  ran  to  Mary ;  and  Porters  observed  her 
kissing  the  child,  and  placing  her  gift  on 
the  tomb.  They  left  the  cemetery,  and 
Porters  returned  to  his  guide,  who  waited 
for  him  without. 

"  Do  you  know  that  lady?"  he  asked. 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  man;  "  we  all  know  her. 
She  comes  here  every  day.  People  say  that 
it  was  her  intended  husband  who  is  buried 
there.  Those  gentlemen  are  waiting  for 
her,"  he  said,  pointing  to  two  figures 
standing  in  the  lane. 

"Who  are  they?" 

"  One  is  her  brother,  and  the  other  a 
French  gentleman,  of  this  town.  She  is 
said  to  be  in  great  grief,  and  looks  pale  and 
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i'll.  The  doctor,  I  hear,  has  ordered  her 
home,  to  try  her  native  air." 

The  demon  of  suspicion  again  awoke; 
but  his  informant  could  not  satisfy  him,  for 
he  knew  her  not. 

But  this  day  must  see  his  task  accom- 
plished— whether  she  were  as  innocent  as 
asserted,  or  guilty,  she  was  frail,  and  suf- 
fering, and  he  would  not  put  her  to  such 
a  trial  as  an  unexpected  meeting.  He 
therefore  determined  on  writing  to  her,  to 
request  an  interview.     He  did  so. 

Mary  and  William  w^ere  alone  when  the 
note  arrived.  This  was  the  first  word  she 
had  received  from  one  who  knew  her  story. 
It  renewed  her  sorrows.  Eager  as  she 
would  have  been  to  see  one  who  could  bring 
her  news  from  her  home,  she  turned  from 
the  thought  of  seeing  Mr.  Porters.  When 
her  agitation  was  somewhat  calmed,  she 
said; 

^'  Go,  William,  bring  me  tidings  from  my 

c  3 
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home;  tell  him,  I  forgive  him,  but  cannot 
see  him.  Ask  him" — she  hesitated — *'  ask 
him,  if  they  are  married  and  happy?  ask 
him — oh,  William,  I  dare  not  ask  him : — I 
cannot  see  him;  no,  I  cannot.  Go,  and 
hasten  back."  And  she  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  lost  in  thought  and  distress. 

William  gave  him  no  hand  of  friendly 
greeting,  but  returned  his  salutation  as  one 
with  a  heavy  offence  on  his  heart. 

Porters  asked  no  questions,  but  imme- 
diately told  him,  that  he  had  received  his 
letter,  acquitting  Mary  of  every  charge 
made  against  her.  He  told  how  joyfully 
the  news  was  received,  and  how  fully  be- 
lieved. "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  a  sort  of 
festive  day  among  her  friends:  but  there 
was  one,"  he  added,  "  to  whom  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  innocence  came  with  a  pang 
of  remorse;  and  that  one  only  needs  the 
confirmation  of  that  fact,  to  humble  himself 
before  her  in  deep  contrition." 
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"  Sir,"  replied  William,  haughtily,  ^'  we 
have  suffered  enough  by  the  doubts  and 
suspicions  that  you  have  dared  to  breathe; 
but  she  does  not  ask  you  to  sue  for  pardon, 
but  she  claims,  as  her  right,  that  you  should 
believe  in  her  purity ;  and  without  it,  she 
will  not  admit  you,  if,  indeed,  she  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  do  so." 

Porters  felt  now  his  chastisement.  After 
all  his  efforts  to  humble  himself,  it  was 
doubtful  if  Mary  would  receive  his  confes- 
sion. He  was  long  silent;  at  length  he 
turned  to  William,  and  said :  ^'  You  know 
what  I  cannot  know;  and  you  will  swear 
that  the  letter  was  a  true  letter." 

W^illiam  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
said,  "  I  swear." 

"  Then,"  said  the  curate,  "  I  must  see 
her;  and  I  must  see  her  now,  for  time 
presses."  And  he  rose,  and  said,  "  Lead 
me  there."  But  William  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate.    "It   is    yonder,"  said    the  curate, 
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pointing  to  the  house.  He  pushed  forward 
with  such  determination,  that  William 
seemed  unable  to  stop  him,  and  followed, 
rather  than  guided.  He  rang  at  the  door, 
and  poor  Mary  sprang  up  to  receive  her 
brother;  but  he  had  not  time  to  speak,  or 
excuse  himself,  when  Mr.  Porters  entered 
the  room.  She  started,  and  turned  from 
him. 

"  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  for  God's  sake 
leave  me." 

But  he  had  then  resolved,  and  nothing 
could  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
followed  her — seized  her  arm,  and  said, 
**  Stop,  Mary,  you  must  hear  me."  She 
turned;  he  looked  at  her  as  a  stricken 
deer  whom  he  had  wounded,  as  one  with 
a  bleeding  heart  which  he  had  pierced; 
and  as  she  stood  there  pale  and  trembling, 
the  tears  started  to  his  eye,  and  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  cried,  '*  Mary,  I  have 
sinned;  I  lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth." 
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But,  though  she  wept  bitterly,  she  did 
not  answer.  "  I  am  come  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, "to  roll  the  burden  off  my  heart — 
to  confess  my  fault;  and,  here  I  pray — I 
pray  for  the  daughter  of  my  people,  that 
light  may  break  forth  as  the  morning-  - 
that  the  afflicted  may  be  comforted — that 
the  banished  one  may  come  again  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving,  an  eternal  excel- 
lency— that  the  voice  of  praise  may  be 
heard  in  her  desolated  gates,  that  she 
might  sing  there  as  in  the  days  of  her 
youth."  The  perspiration  was  on  his 
forehead — his  hands  fervently  clasped,  he 
seemed  like  one  whose  soul  wrestled. 
Mary  looked,  and  fell  on  her  knees,  while 
he  poured  out  words  of  impassioned  prayer. 
He  spoke  as  if  he  were  at  Heaven's  throne, 
claiming  mercy  for  his  offence.  His 
eyelids  could  not  rest  till  the  sentence 
came  forth :  ''  Take  from  her  the  cup  of 
trembling — she  has  drank  it  deep." 
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After  a  long  pause,  both  kneeling,  he 
exclaimed,  with  earnest  ejaculation,  "Teach 
her  to  forgive  as  she  is  also  forgiven,  and 
as  thou  didst  forgive.'  And  again,  all 
was  silent;  then,  in  a  gentler  tone,  he 
said,  "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against 
thee,  if  he  repent,  forgive  him." 

Mary  rose,  went  up  to  him,  took  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  I  fully,  I  freely  for- 
give; it  was  not  you,"  she  added,  sobbing; 
"  it  was  not  you  who  sent  me  hither,  but 
God,  to  preserve" — and  she  could  not 
speak  more.  They  laid  her  on  the  sofa; 
William  left  the  room.  When  she  re- 
covered Mr.  Porters  related  to  her  the 
service  in  the  Church.  He  told  her  that 
he  had  followed  her  there  to  confess  his 
fault  ;  and  he  thanked  God  it  had  been 
less  bitter  than  he  expected:  now  he 
could  taste  all  the  peace  that  he  could 
hope  or  expect,  for  his  sin  would  ever 
be   before   him.       "  What   thing   shall   I 
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take  to  witness  for  thee,  that  I  may 
comfort  thee,  oh  daughter  of  Zion?  Who 
can  heal  thee  ?" 

"  He  hath  wounded,"  said  Mary,  ''  and 
he  has  healed  me;  oh,  he  brought  me 
here  to  speak  joy  and  hope  to  me;  the 
angel  of  his  presence  met  me,  and  led 
me  to  his  dying  pillow;  he  put  too  the 
cup  of  salvation  into  my  hands,  and  he 
bade  me  give  it  him  to  drink;  and  he 
drank,  and  he  bade  me  teach  him  a  new 
song;  and  I  sang  it  to  him,  and  he  re- 
peated it  in  the  dark  valley,  and  a  bright 
spirit  came  to  guide  him  and  bear  up  his 
repentant  soul  to  the  gate  of  heaven.  Mr. 
Porters,"  she  added,  ''  it  was  God  who 
sent  me  hither."  And  she  was  again 
speechless  from  agitation.  Nor  was  he 
less  absorbed  and  gratified.  The  evil  he 
had  done,  had  been  overruled  for  good; 
and  the  daughter  of  his  people  whom  he, 
as  a  false  watchman,  had  sent  forth,  met 
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the    prodigal   in   the   desert,    and   guided 
his  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

There  was  something  august  in  the 
silence  of  that  chamber.  The  spirits  of 
both  its  occupants  were  in  the  unseen 
world,  worshipping,  wondering,  and  adoring, 
in  thoughts  and  words  never  to  be  spoken. 

The  emotion  was  too  powerful ;  and,  per- 
haps, it  was  well  that  William  returned 
and  recalled  them  from  their  high  musings. 
He  proposed  to  Mr.  Porters  to  accompany 
him  and  wander  about  the  town,  and  see 
what  there  was  of  interest.  But,  Mr. 
Porters  had  resolved  on  leaving  the  mo- 
ment his  mission  was  fulfilled;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  him 
to  mix  recreation  or  pleasure,  with  a  ser- 
vice he  held  as  strictly  religious. 

They  soon  returned  to  Mary,  for  she 
had  much  to  hear  that  would  add  to  her 
grief,  of  the  long  and  painful  anxieties 
at  Tendring  Hall;  that  no  one  had  heard 
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of  Conran's  destiny;  and  lie  told,  too,  of 
all  Edith's  grief,  and  of  her  project,  to 
devote  her  life  to  works  of  charity. 

Mary  wept  bitterly  when  Mr.  Porters 
presented  the  ring  that  Edith  had  sent 
her;  but  she  would  not,  could  not  write 
to  her.  All  this  evil  she  felt  was  hers; 
it  was  she  who  had  robbed  her  of  her 
home;  and  the  thought  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  speak  to  Edith.  But  these 
things  Mr.  Porters  knew  not.  He  listened 
with  breathless  interest  to  Meldon's  story, 
as  Mary  related  it;  it  so  far  agreed  with 
the  sailor's  tale,  and  together  they  gave 
much  hope  of  Conran's  life.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  wine  vessel  had  picked  up 
the  crew  of  the  shattered  boat;  and  that 
that  crew  had  been  conveyed  to  the  shores 
of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Porters  urged  her  return  to  Tendring 
Cottage — said  he  would  wait  to  accompany 
her;  but  the  secret -of  Mary's  heart  made 
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it  impossible.  She  adhered  to  her  resolu- 
tion to  hide  herself  till  Conran's  fate  was 
known;  and  she  would  never  return  till 
she  heard  that  Edith  was  his  happy- 
bride. 

The  few  hours  of  her  converse  with 
Mr.  Porters  were  most  delightful  to  this 
poor  exile ;  and,  relieved  of  much  anxiety 
by  the  hope  of  Conran's  safety,  she  seemed 
happy  and  cheerful.  Her  health,  however, 
had  evidently  suffered;  indeed,  it  was  only 
wonderful  that  she  had  outlived  such 
severe  shocks.  William  and  Mary  accom- 
panied Mr.  Porters  to  his  place  of  de- 
parture; and  he  re-seated  himself  in  his 
conveyance  a  far  happier  man  than  when 
he  first  performed  the  journey;  and  when 
he  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  parsonage, 
he  felt  as  if  a  leaden  weight  were  lifted 
from  his  brow. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 


Had  Mary  herself  reappeared  among  the 
friends  of  her  childhood,  it  would  hardly 
have  excited  more  joy  than  the  news  that 
she  lived  and  was  found,  created  at  Ten- 
dring. 

The  poor  crowded  round  to  ask  of  her 
welfare;  and  they  went  home  happy,  that 
Mary  might  some  day  return  to  them. 
Mr.  Porters,  however,  had  been  strictly 
forbidden  to  tell  of  her  new  home,  and 
that  caused  some  disappointment. 

Mr.   Porters  hastened  from  the  cliff  to 
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Tendring  Hall.  The  family  were  all  to- 
gether, sitting  in  their  favourite  room, 
when  he  was  announced.  He  had  returned 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  they  waited 
for  him  with  impatience. 

His  face  had  a  most  unwonted  expression, 
and  glowed  with  joy,  which  told  at  once 
that  he  brought  happy  tidings  of  Mary. 

^'  I  return,"  said  Mr.  Porters,  ^'  not  only 
happier  myself,  but  thankful  that  I  may 
be  a  messenger  of  happiness  to  others;" 
and  he  looked  at  Edith  and  Mrs.  Conran. 
There  was  a  certain  lurking  fear  or  hope, 
it  was  hard  to  say  which,  that,  if  lie  found 
Mary,  he  would  also  find  Conran  ;  and, 
when  he  fixed  his  eye  on  Edith,  she  seemed 
eagerly  to  ask — is  it  true?  But  she  did 
not.  "  I  trust,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  is 
my  privilege  to  bring  you  tidings,  not  only 
of  our  exile,  but  of  one,  whose  absence  has 
thrown  such  a  gloom  on  this  liouse  and 
neighbourhood." 
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"  Of  Conran  !"  cried  Susan,  clasping  her 
hands  ;  "  I  told  you  so,  mamma." 

But  Mrs.  Conran  hid  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  seemed  to  tremble  at  his 
words. 

"  You  have  seen  him?"  asked  Susan,  im- 
patiently and  eagerly. 

"No,  Miss  Conran,  I  have  not;  but  I 
have  heard  enough  to  make  us  all  still  hope 
that  he  lives." 

"  Hope  1"  screamed  Mrs.  Conran.  "  Is  it 
another  vain  surmise,  another  childish 
fancy,  that  you  dignify  with  the  name  of 
precious  hope ;  for  God's  sake  tell  me 
where  and  how !" 

Thinking  that  the  next  sentence  would 
confirm  all  she  had  suspected,  Susan  went 
up  to  Edith,  and  putting  her  arms  round 
her,  whispered,  *'  Will  it  pain  you  too  much, 
dear;  but  you  know  I  told  you  so." 

"  I  dare  not  ask  him — shall  T,  love?"  He 
did  not  answer  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
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then  turned  to  Edith,  and  said,  "  I  wish  I 
could  give  you  more  comfort,  but  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
he  lives,  where,  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?"  interrupted  Susan. 

"Would  to  heaven  I  had,"  he  replied. 
He  then  spoke  of  Mary,  with  whom  he 
seemed  engrossed;  he  spoke  of  her  divine 
spirit,  her  holy  life,  her  angelic  sweetness, 
which  all  who  saw  her  noticed  and  admired. 
He  told  of  his  interview,  of  her  faded 
cheeks,  her  look  of  grief;  and  then  he  re- 
lated the  story  of  Meldon's  illness  and 
death,  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  directed  by  the  invisible  hand 
to  the  place  where  he  lived.  He  told  how 
she  had  been  reconciled  to  him,  and  how 
he  died  blessing  her.  His  soul  seemed 
rivetted  to  the  theme. 

"Was  no  one  with  Mary?"  said  Susan, 
in  a  hesitating  tone. 

"  Her  brother,"  replied  Mr.  Porters. 
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"  Had  she  been  always  alone?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  She  had  no  acquaintances  there  but 
that  poor  fellow ;  and  his  span  was  a  short 
one;  he  lived  but  a  few  days  after  they 
met." 

Susan  hung  down  her  head,  ashamed  of 
her  suspicions ;  the  fear  that  he  had  a  dis- 
covery to  make  had  prevented  their  hurrying 
Mr.  Porters  with  eager  demand.  He  had 
purposely  dwelt  on  Mary  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  enable  them  to  hear  with  composure  the 
tale  he  had  to  tell.  Addressing  Mrs. 
Conran,  he  then  related  Meldon's  story,  how 
he  had  left  the  quays  of  their  town,  and 
how  he  had  been  tossed  for  hours  by  the 
heavy  sea;  for  the  wind  lulled,  and  he  was 
kept  close  to  the  cliffs  from  which  he  de- 
sired to  fly.  While  he  was  lying,  carried 
by  the  tide,  he  saw  a  boat  like  his  own, 
borne  on  towards  the  rocks.  It  was  in 
great  distress,  one  mast  was  overboard,  and 
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her  rigging  torn.  He  came  close  to  her 
and  saw  your  son  on  board;  he  did  not 
speak  to  him,  he  concluded  that  he  had 
fallen  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  had  in 
some  strange  way  got  on  board  this  vessel ; 
for  Mary  had  never  revealed  the  secret  of 
Meldon  having  met  him  and  struck  him .  The 
weather  was  bad,  the  danger  great ;  Meldon 
went  on  board,  ordered  him  below  while  he 
rigged  out  with  spare  spars  all  that  he 
could  for  their  safety.  When  he  got  them 
off  the  shore,  and  had  set  them  in  the  only 
course  they  could  follow,  he  left  them  in 
the  channel.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted," 
continued  Mr.  Porters,  "  that  they  were 
picked  up  by  the  wine  trader.  Meldon's 
boat  was  too  small  to  take  the  crew."  Xo 
one  spoke  when  this  story  was  told ;  strange 
sights  rose  to  their  mind's  eye.  Mrs. 
Conran  did  not  receive  it  with  the  joy  that 
he  expected,  in  recovering  her  son  from 
the  grave. 
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Susan  cried  for  joy,  though  she  said  she 
knew  it  all  before ;  and  Edith  wept  mingled 
tears,  but  they  were  silent  ones. 

Mr.  Porters  continued,  after  some  time — 

"  Henceforth  I  shall  never  dare  to  call  any- 
thing an  evil.  I  have  but  one  pervading 
thought,  the  goodness  of  God,  who  presides 
over  the  wastes  we  create,  and  replants 
them  as  we  neither  deserve  nor  expect. 
When  Meldon  drove  her  from  the  altar,  it 
seemed  that  he  had  closed  the  gates  of  the 
only  paradise  of  which  he  had  ever  dreamed ; 
and  yet  it  was  as  if  the  key  of  the  golden 
gate  was  picked  up  as  she  fled,  spurned 
and  rejected.  When  I  drove  her  from  the 
altar,  and  sent  her  an  exile,  I  trembled  for 
the  evil  drawn  on  an  innocent  head ;  but 
it  was  the  offence  I  mourned  that  has 
crowned  her  life  with  joy;  for  she  was  sent 
there  to  save  the  lost,  to  read  a  new  lesson 
he  otherwise  would  not  have  listened  to,  and 
to  strew  flowers  of  hope  on  the  barren  way." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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His  still  pale  face  seemed  radiant  with 
his  theme,  and  he  spoke  with  earnest  words — 
words  which  he  would  fain  have  sent  into 
every  heart  before  him.  He  would  have 
driven  them  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul 
of  the  widowed  mother,  and  bid  her  re- 
member, that  in  her  wilderness  some  good 
seed  was  still  sowing.  He  would  have  torn 
down  the  veil  round  the  heart  of  hearts  of 
the  younger  mourner,  sitting  with  her 
weepers ;  he  would  have  bid  her  look  at  the 
chaos  into  which  her  smiling  destiny  had 
been  turned,  and  take  up  her  staff  and 
march  for  a  fairer  land.  He  would  have 
urged  her  to  remember  the  lost  one  in  her 
new  haven;  to  wrestle  for  him,  that  she 
might  still  do  holy  Avork,  like  Mary's;  that 
she,  like  the  other  despised  one,  might 
shower  blessings  on  him  who  injured  her. 
He  rose  to  leave  them,  then  turning  to 
poor  Edith,  "  '  Comfort  my  people,  saith 
your    God,    and   cry   unto    her    that    her 
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warfare  is  accomplislied.'  Is  it  not  the 
fact,  that  he  has  chosen  thee  to  undo  the 
heavy  burdens ;  is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the 
poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  home  ?  when 
thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him  ? 
*  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning.'  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to 
the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted,  ^  then 
shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  thy  dark- 
ness be  as  the  noonday ;' "  and  with  these 
words  he  left  them;  and  all  sought  the 
seclusion  of  their  own  rooms.  And  the  news 
spread — Conran  lived,  was  echoed  from 
roof  to  roof. 


D  2 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


It  was  some  days  before  Mrs.  Conran  could 
receive  the  tidings,  or  believe  that  Conran 
still  lived. 

There  was  joy  in  every  bosom  in  turning 
away  from  the  dark  tomb  where  they 
thought  his  remains  mouldered,  buried 
under  some  rude  rock,  or  washed  by  the 
eternal  tide  in  its  deep  recesses. 

"  II  n'y  a  que  les  morts  qui  ne  reviennent 
pas"  has  its  consoling  application,  as  well 
as  the  dreadful  one  at  first  associated  with 
the  phrase.     It  was  as  if  day  had  dawned  on 
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Tendring  Hall,  and  all  blest  the  rising  beam^ 
knowing  not  how  the  "  frown  would  rest 
on  its  brow"  as  it  grew ;  and  they  all  asked, 
tremblingly,  what  it  would  bring  forth? 

It  was,  however,  in  one  sense,  a  new 
phase  of  distress  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Tendring. 

Mrs.  Conran  received  the  dead  with 
anger  and  reproach.  Susan,  as  an  only 
sister,  delighted  that  she  might  see  him 
again ;  and  Edith — we  must  wait  to  follow 
the  communings  in  her  chamber. 

Mrs.  Conran  consulted  with  her  most 
trusted  friends;  her  son  now  stood  in  the 
light  of  a  criminal;  it  was  no  untimely 
fate  they  mourned;  it  was  not  a  violent 
death  they  dreaded,  he  was  a  voluntary 
exile,  forgetful  of  his  highest  duties;  un- 
mindful of  all  he  was  bound  to  remember, 
tmd  knowingly  wounding  the  hearts  and 
•affections  of  those  whom  God  and  nature 
bid  liim  love  and  cherish.     The   sense  of 
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the  evil  he  had  done  was  ever  present ;  and 
when  she  told  the  tidings  she  had  received^ 
she  assured  every  one  that  she  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  cause  or  reason  for  alienat- 
ing him  from  a  home  where  he  had  every 
blessing.  And  so  all  thought  when  they 
looked  on  the  proud  walls,  laden  with 
ancestral-  recollections,  ornamented  with  the 
hand  of  his  betrothed  bride;  when  they 
looked  on  his  broad  lands,  spreading  east 
and  west,  north  and  south ;  when  they  heard 
of  the  wealth  his  promised  marriage  secured 
him ;  when  they  remembered  the  virtue  and 
goodness  of  her  who  bestowed  it. 

But  they  had  not  seen  him  as  we  did, 
sitting  by  the  rising  tide  beneath  the  high 
cliffs,  willing  to  barter  every  earthly  posses- 
sion for  the  love  of  the  lonely  girl  in  her 
cottage  home. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  that  a  messenger 
should  be  immediately  despatched  to  follow 
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the  track  of  tlie  vessel  on  which  he  was 
received. 

Mrs.  Conran  positively  refused  to  send  a 
word  of  welcome  and  forgiveness.  She  even 
insisted  on  his  not  communicating  with 
Conran.  His  mission  was  simply  that  of  a 
spy,  to  report  to  his  mother  and  friends 
if  it  were  indeed  true  that  he  lived,  and 
where. 

Some  days  must  elapse  before  the  packet 
sailed,  and  during  that  time  Edith  had 
taken  her  resolution. 

The  evening  before  lie  left  Tendring, 
Mrs.  Conran  entered  Edith's  room.  She 
found  Susan  sitting  with  her,  and  crying 
over  a  letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 

'^  What  are  you  reading?"  said  her 
mother. 

Susan  looked  at  Edith  for  a  reply. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Edith;  "it  is 
like  writing  to  the  dead." 
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"  How,"  said  Mrs.  Conran — "  who  are 
you  writing  to  ?" 

"  To  Conran,"  said  Edith,  with  much 
agitation;  "and  the  bitterness  is  past," 
she  added. 

"  But  I  forbid  it,"  said  his  mother ;  "  his 
conduct  does  not  merit  that  we  should  meet 
him  even  with  signs  of  recollection.  How 
does  he  suppose  we  have  past  these  months 
of  anguish  and  uncertainty:  how  has  he 
thought  of  our  sufferings,  when  one  word 
from  him  would  have  given  us  rest  and 
peace?  and  you,  Edith,  the  most  injured, 
are  you  going  to  meet  him  with  honied 
words,  which  he  may  despise  ?  If  you  seek 
to  renew  your  hold  on  him,  let  him  see  that 
you  are  not  so  much  his  slave — that  you 
are  not  to  be  won  again  at  such  an  easy 
price  as  a  letter  of  vain  excuse.  I  hope 
you  will  not  write." 

"  I  have  decided  on  doing  so,"  she 
answered;    '^  and   wish    that    you   should 
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know  the  contents  of  my  letter.  Susan, 
give  it  to  your  mother."  But  Mrs.  Conran 
would  not  listen  to  her,  or  take  the  letter. 
Anger  to  Conran  was  her  governing,  en- 
grossing thought;  and  she  was  vexed  that 
Edith  did  not  share  her  feeling. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform  which  I  must  put  before 
the  indulgence  of  any  human  passion,  and 
this  letter  is  the  performance  of  that  obli- 
gation.    Susan,  read,"  she  added. 

^'  '  She  who  has  driven  you  from  your 
home — who  has  blighted  the  life  she  hoped 
to  bless,  calls  you  back,  not  to  fulfil  the 
promise  that  galled  you,  but  to  be  released 
from  it.  She  has  sought  another  and  an 
irrevocable  destiny,  and  she  only  hopes  that 
her  offering  to  you  may  be  such  as  to  enable 
you  to  seek  the  love  of  one  Avho  may  be  pri- 
vileged to  make  you  happy.  She  looks  back 
with  regret — slie  hoped  that  she  was  better 
known.  But  she  bids  you  an  eternal  adieu  1'  '* 
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Mrs.  Conran  looked  at  her  with  wonder 
and  surprise.  "  I  do  not  comprehend  what 
you  mean.''  With  much  agitation — "  Who 
IS  it  has  blighted  his  fortune  but  himself?" 

"  It  was  his  engagement  with  me  that 
has  driven  him  away.  You  should  have 
warned  me  earlier,  and  the  sorrow  would 
have  been  shunned.  You  knew,  my  dear 
madam — you  knew  that  he  did  not,  that  he 
could  not  love  me." 

"  I — I !"  answered  Mrs.  Conran. 

"  Yes,"  she  said;  "you  knew  that  one 
who  worshipped  the  beautiful  could  not 
love  me." 

*'  But,  Edith,  I  knew  he  esteemed,  he 
admired." 

**  And  did  you  not  know,"  she  answered, 
with  warmth  and  grief,  "  that  such  words 
would  have  been  hateful  to  me  ?  Did  you 
not  know  that  it  was  like  feeding  me  with 
stones  when  I  asked  bread — was  it  not 
putting  ice  on  the  heart  that  sought  for 
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life's  warmth?  But,"  she  said,  stopping 
herself,  and  putting  her  hands  to  her 
temples — *'  I  forgive  you — I  forgive  him. 
It  is  well,"  and  she  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair.  "  But  you  did  know,"  she  said 
again,  "  that  it  was  the  dread  of  marrying 
me — it  was  that  hated  thought,  that 
deadened  his  life,  that  arrested  the  action 
of  his  soul,  that  paralysed  his  powers,  made 
him  an  idle  nonentity,  and  banished  him 
from  the  home  I  had  adorned  as  a  paradise. 
But  / — /was  the  thorn  in  the  rose,  the 
poison  in  the  gift  which  robbed  it  of  all  its 
value;  and  in  giving  myself,  I  crumbled 
into  ruins  the  structure  I  would  have  built 
him."  Then  rising,  wiping  her  eyes,  she 
said — "Away,  away  all  these  dark  thoughts! 
Silence  these  selfish  feelings !  It  is  gone — 
all  gone !" 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  "  it  is  right 
you  should  hear  me,  for  you  accuse  me  of 
having  deceived  you.     Through  life  I  have 
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seen  so  many  happy  marriages,  Avhen  the 
parties  were  joined  by  esteem,  approbation, 
and  mutual  respect,  rather  than  by  the  love 
you  think  so  essential,  that  I  thought  yours 
and  Conran's  might  be  as  fortunate  as  theirs ; 
and  then  the  fortune  you  bestowed  upon 
him  he  was  not  in  circumstances  to  despise." 

"  And  so,"  interrupted  Edith,  "  you 
sacrificed  me." 

"No,  no,"  said  Susan;  "dearest  Edith, 
it  was  because  mamma  loved  you  so  much, 
she  was  sure  Conran  would  also ;  and  so  he 
would — so  he  would." 

"  Hush,  Susan ;  I  need  no  excuse,  no 
justification ;  perhaps  I  might  find  it  hard, 
very  hard ;  but  I  see  in  all  a  hand  higher 
than  yours."  And  clasping  her  hands,  she 
exclaimed — "  '  He  brought  me  into  the 
wilderness  to  comfort  me  and  speak  to  me 
such  words  as  outweigh  all  that  mortal 
tongue  could  have  breathed.'  " 

Mrs.  Conran  took  the  letter  and  read  it 
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again;  and,  apparently  deeply  affected, 
left  Edith's  room,  and  retired  to  her  own 
chamber. 

But  we  must  now  stop  to  follow  Conran 
on  the  evening  when  Mary  sat  waiting  for 
the  coming  day.  We  must  stop  to  follow 
him  when  his  hopes  were  destroyed,  and 
W'hen  he,  in  the  teeth  of  the  tameless  hur- 
ricane, mounted  the  well-known  path  that 
led  to  and  from  Tendring  Cottage.  We 
have  seen  that  on  that  terrible  night  no 
living  being  moved  except  those  Avho  acted 
in  the  tragedy  we  have  related. 
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CHAPTEE  V, 


We  left  Conran  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  Meldon's  clenched  hand;  we  saw  him 
toppling  over  the  dizzy  edge ;  and  the 
black  veil  of  night  curtained  him  from  view. 
The  heavy  roar  of  the  beating  surf  deafened 
the  ear,  and  no  echo  revealed  his  fate. 

It  happened  strangely  that  his  foot  struck 
a  rock  as  he  fell;  and,  instead  of  being 
hurled  down  the  precipice,  and  dashed  into 
the  boiling  tide  beneath,  he  fell  on  a  small 
projection,  to  which  he  clung,  and  raised 
himself  to  a  platform  which  ran  out  towards 
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the  sea,  surrounded  by  rocks  so  straight  and 
steep  that,  at  low  water,  none  could 
descend  from  them.  There  he  passed  his 
night.  The  storm  raged,  the  hurricane  beat, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  maintained  his 
footing  on  the  slippery  edge  of  the  fastness 
where  he  was  lodged.  It  was  a  night  to 
be  remembered .  Sometimes  one  gian  t  wave 
would  break  and  toss  up  its  white  spray,  as 
if  snow  fell  in  showers. 

His  vengeance,  his  anger  were  forgotten, 
in  the  intense  effort  to  hold  his  grasp ;  for 
the  abyss  was  around,  and  he  was  as  if 
besieged  by  a  host  of  relentless  foes,  one 
after  another  coming  on  with  furious  rage 
to  shatter  his  rock  of  defence,  or  tear  him 
from  his  slender  hold. 

And  so  he  longed  for  day;  but  before 
the  first  harbinger  appeared,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  wind  was  tired,  the  hurricane  exhausted 
by  its  rage,  and  it  began  to  sigli  as  one 
faint  with    strife.       Day    hardly    dawned. 
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when  lie  saw  in  the  dim  twilight  a  boat 
close  under  him ;  and  soon  he  heard  rough 
voices,  which  made  him  learn  their  danger 
so  near  this  iron  shore. 

The  tide  was  still  rising,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  get  the  vessel  oflf.  When  there 
was  light  enough,  Conran  waved  his  hand 
to  them;  they  endeavoured  to  bring  their 
craft  under  the  point  on  which  he  stood. 
With  incredible  agility  he  scrambled  down 
part  of  the  rock,  caught  hold  of  the  mast, 
and  slid  down,  and  was  again  afloat.  For 
a  long  time  they  thought  that  they  must 
still  be  wrecked;  Conran  took  the  oar,  and 
they  toiled  her  off,  and  she  floated  with  the 
tide  into  a  little  harbour,  where  the  water 
was  more  deep  and  still.  Here  they  were 
heaved  up  and  down,  but  unable  to  gain 
the  shore.  They  kept  her  off  the  rocks, 
waiting  for  the  tide  to  float  them  away. 
The  wind,  as  we  said  before,  had  turned, 
and  carried  back  those  mountains'  waters, 
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which  its  nightly  fury  had  heaped  on  these 
cliffs. 

But  a  sound  from  the  shore  greeted  the 
crew.  It  was  the  peal  of  village  bells. 
Conran  knew  whence  it  came,  for  they  were 
near  the  hamlet  church,  which  was  pro- 
claiming Mary's  marriage.  He  listened, 
and  letting  the  oar  fall  from  his  hand,  amid 
a  volley  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  deck.  He  cared  not 
to  reach  the  shore — he  offered  no  bribe :  he 
would  go  as  they  did,  to  be  the  sport  of 
the  winds,  to  be  carried  where  they  listed. 
Mary  was  married,  and  England  should 
never  again  be  his  home.  It  was  thus  he 
lay  through  the  day,  and  we  have  seen  how 
unknown  to  him  the  hand  that  struck  him 
saved  them  from  a  watery  grave.  lie  did 
not  recognise  Meldon,  who  steered  the  crazy 
vessel  out  of  her  danger.  He  left  her  able 
to  run  before  the  wind ;  and  so  she  did  for 
three  days.     The  men  cursed  him  as  an 
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idle  lubber,  for  he  cared  not  whether  they 
reached  the  shore  or  not.  The  vessel  had 
been  strained  and  injured,  and  began  to 
leak;  and  every  hand  toiled  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger. 

When  all  hope  was  lost,  a  small  Portu- 
guese wine  vessel  sailed  up  to  their  relief. 
The  wreck  was  abandoned,  and  Conran 
once  more  had  to  face  life.  He  was  glad 
that  he  was  borne  away  from  the  coasts  of 
England;  and  while  they  sailed  south, 
across  the  troubled  bay,  he  rejoiced  that  no 
one  could  know  or  hear  of  his  destiny.  He 
was  dead  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to 
him.  Sometimes  he  would  spring  up,  as  if 
he  had  resolved  to  tear  Mary  from  her  hus- 
band's arms;  then  he  remembered  that  if 
his  suit  obtained  so  little  favour  when  she 
was  free,  how  dare  he  hope,  when  the  knot, 
the  indissoluble  knot,  was  tied?  She  would 
never  see  him. 

Then  he  vowed  that  he  would  live  to  pro- 
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claim  her  husband  a  murderer,  the  law 
should  claim  his  life,  and  he  would  widow 
Mary.  Then  his  better  nature  prevailed^ 
he  would  never  tell  the  tale  to  sadden  her 
life ;  he  knew  it  would  be  gloomy  and  sun- 
less like  his  own.  Then,  like  a  dreamer, 
he  would  sit  and  recall  all  the  words  he 
had  heard  on  that  night  —  those  words 
which  told  him  of  her  love,  and  which  had 
made  him  vow  that  she  should  be  his,  or 
he  would  be  an  outcast  wanderer.  Without 
his  choice,  and  against  his  will,  his  vow 
was  upon  him :  and  he  had  left  his  rival, 
as  he  thought,  in  happiness;  and  he  was 
himself  an  exile.  Free,  without  his  choice, 
from  the  shackles  of  his  engagement  with 
Edith,  he  hardly  thought  of  his  anxious 
mother,  or  his  desolated  home:  he  never 
thought  how  they  mourned.  All  life  was 
centered  in  the  one  thought — that  he  had 
lost  Mary,  and  that  another,  whom  she  did 
not  love,  had  won  her. 
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He  did  not  leave  the  cabin  when,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  they  landed  at  Oporto ; 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  one  cast  on  shore  from 
the  dead,  without  a  past  or  a  future ;  as  if 
he  had  no  life  to  live.  It  was  so  strange: 
he  had  been  thrust  out  of  his  own  land,  and 
house  and  home,  and  stood  there  an  exile, 
without  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance.  He 
had  bought  from  the  captain  a  rough  suit 
of  clothes,  and,  hating  the  sight  of  the 
•dress  in  which  he  had  left  his  native  land, 
he  distributed  his  clothes  among  the  brave 
mariners. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  Conran  was 
not  a  spirit  who  could  feed  on  the  food  of 
the  gods,  and  needed  but  nectar  and  am- 
brosia; but  that  he  was  a  poor  material 
man,  needing  mortal's  food  and  raiment,  a 
roof  and  shelter ;  and  as  he  stood  there  on 
the  quays  of  Oporto,  he  had  none  of  those 
things.  A  few  days,  though  it  had  been  a 
lingering,  wearisome  passage,  had  put  him 
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on  a  level  with  the  beggar  that  he  drove 
from  his  door.  He  had  lo  letter  of  credit : 
no  one  knew  him;  his  last  sovereign  was 
given  to  his  protector  and  deliverers. 
The  captain  secured  him  a  room  that  nighty 
and  it  was  only  when  he  was  again  on  shore 
that  he  was  able  again  fully  to  see  and  feel 
his  singular  position.  He  rose  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  and  wandered  till  he  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  would  have  fainted,  if 
the  captain  had  not  accosted  him,  and  bid 
him  come  to  his  house.  He  had  resolved 
that  no  one  should  know  that  he  lived,  or 
where  he  lived;  and  the  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure money,  under  these  circumstances, 
seemed  insuperable.  His  friend,  however,- 
persuaded  the  captain  of  an  English  vessel, 
who  was  just  returning  to  England,  to  give 
him  money  for  the  draft .  which  he  would 
write;  begging  that  it  might  not  be  pre- 
sented till  a  certain  day.  This,  too,  he 
promised  should  pass  through  several  hands 
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to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being 
traced.  He  had  a  very  long  passage  home, 
and  at  last  the  draft  reached  its  destination, 
and  excited,  as  we  have  seen,  both  hope 
and  fear  in  his  anxious  family. 

There  was  an  English  Consul,  of  course, 
at  this  wine  trading  port,  and  it  seemed 
very  strange  that  Conran  hesitated  to  ap- 
ply to  him ;  and  the  confidence  that  his 
gentlemanlike  manner  and  appearance  had 
given  his  sailor  friend,  was  fast  giving 
way,  before  the  strangeness  of  the  position 
he  occupied.  Why  should  he  hide  himself 
if  he  had  done  no  wrong  ?  Why  should  he 
deprive  himself  of  the  comforts  of  life  if 
he  had  them  within  his  call? 

This  question  of  how  to  live,  which 
seems  so  vulgar  and  so  easy  to  him  wdio 
has  every  want  supplied — whose  table  is 
covered — whose  roof  is  spread,  comes  be- 
fore the  houseless,  friendless  exile,  wdth 
far  other  import. 
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This  playing  at  poverty  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  to  the  man  who 
knows  its  cruel  reality :  and  he  began  to 
doubt  Conran's  story,  that  his  present 
situation  was  a  mere  act  of  volition. 
Had  he  ever  worn  the  hard  armour — 
had  he  ever  fought  life's  battle  for  one 
day  beneath  its  weight,  he  would  have 
known  it  better.  But,  till  Conran  stood 
there  without  a  friend  to  say  who  and 
what  he  was,  without  the  talisman  metal 
to  secure  him  consideration,  he  could  not 
have  pictured  to  himself  what  it  is  that 
money  does  for  a  man— how  entirely  he 
is  indebted  to  its  adventitious  advantages 
for  the  respect,  the  honour,  the  weight 
he  receives  from  his  fellow-man;  he  could 
not,  till  experience  proved  it,  have  believed, 
that  if  the  most  admired,  and  courted,  and 
flattered  were  stripped  of  his  wealth,  and 
clothed  in  rags,  lodged  in  hovels,  the  tide 
would  turn  directly  against  him,  and  he, 
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too,  would  be  despised  and  neglected.  So 
entirely  does  this  outer  life  of  man,  here 
below,  consist  in  the  abundance  of  his 
possessions ! 

This  playing  at  poverty,  too,  taught 
but  half  the  lesson,  for  it  could  not  teach 
him  to  sympathize  with  real  want,  it  being 
no  more  than  a  self-imposed  embarrass- 
ment. 

He  was,  meanwhile,  a  prey  to  a  great 
mental  conflict;  often  he  resolved  to  write 
to  Edith — then  again,  he  felt  to  shudder 
at  her  name,  for  he  had  injured  her,  un- 
warrantably, inexcusably.  He  argued  in 
his  own  justification,  as  he  sat  there  re- 
viewing the  past;  that  he  had  hoped  to 
conquer  his  love  for  Mary,  that  he  had 
struggled  for  months  to  do  so,  and  that 
his  resolve  to  love  Edith  had  ended  in 
alienating  him  more  completely  from  her. 
But  the  infatuation  of  his  attachment  to 
Mary  had  strengthened  as  he  fought  against 
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it.    Daily,  he  discovered  some  new  bewitch- 
ment which  drew  his  heart  strings  tighter 
and  tighter  round  her;  and,  on  the  fatal 
night  on  which  he  had  learned  her  heart's 
secret,  and  convinced  himself  tliat  she  loved 
him,  and  that  she  was  offering  herself  a 
sacrifice  to  her  friendship   to    Edith,   his 
feeling  to  Edith  became  positively  hostile; 
he  hated  her,  he  cared  not  how  she  felt; 
indeed,  for  a  time,  he  was  glad  that  she 
suffered,   so    completely   had   the   thought 
of  having  lost  Mary  embittered  his  heart. 
This  rose  as   a  hideous  phantom,  and  so 
occupied    his   vision,    that    he    could   see 
nothing  else  in  life. 

The  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  angered 
and  tore  him.  Sometimes  he  resolved  to 
live  an  exile,  earn  his  daily  bread,  and  see 
what  a  new  phase  to  his  outward  existence 
would  do  to  heal  his  inner  woe. 

It  is  a  strange  experiment  that  men  malce 
to  change  the  objects  around  to  relieve  the 
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soul's  burden:  tearing  down  papers  and 
hangings  in  apartments  where  they  have 
sorrowed,  as  if  grief  would  not  come  through 
and  stain  the  fresh  gilded  walls,  and  blot 
the  new  painted  flowers. 

But  he  soon  found  how  impossible  his 
project.  How  would  he  have  energy  and 
power,  with  his  stricken  heart,  to  sit  down 
and  turn  all  he  knew  as  the  ornament  of 
his  life  and  being  into  bread :  who  could, 
without  tearing  his  nerves,  so  command 
silence  to  the  clamouring  plaint  that  he 
would  be  free  to  stoop  to  the  ignorant  and 
perverse?  Conran  once  opened  a  Virgil 
and  Shakespeare,  but  found  it  vain:  his 
eye  sought  the  lives  that  echoed  his  griefs, 
and  all  his  thoughts  pursued  him  there. 

At  last,  he  determined  that  he  would  sell 
his  watch  and  seal,  and  go  to  Lisbon,  and 
throw  away  his  garment  of  poverty.  It 
was  fortunate  for  him  that  some  persons 
had  known  his  family  in  former  years ;  and 
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Conran  obtained  from  them  the  supply  of 
his  wants  by  bills,  which  would  not  be  pre- 
sented in  England  for  three  months.  This 
enabled  him  to  remain  secreted  in  his  retreat 
till  he  could  resolve  on  his  future  course. 
His  deep  melancholy  and  handsome  exterior 
made  him  an  object  of  interest.  He  wan- 
dered about  as  if  he  had  no  resting  place, 
and  he  spent  hours  in  the  groves  at  C intra, 
where  now  all  was,  in  spring's  bright  beauty, 
mourning  like  an  unmated  bird.  But  he 
did  not  think  of  her  who  sat  alone  by  the 
side  of  her  widowed  nest — who  had  built  it 
so  tenderly,  so  carefully  for  him,  and  who 
he  had  forbidden  to  enter.  But  these 
violent  emotions,  be  they  joyous  or  grievous, 
are  all  selfish,  engrossing  a  man  with  his 
own  experience  and  history — leading  him 
far  from  the  paths  of  peace.  It  is  a  mournful 
spectacle  to  finite  sight.  Driven  by  his 
own  reckless  passions  into  rough  paths,  we 
must  hope  that  some  bright  angel  will  fol- 
E  2 
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low  liim  there,  and  see  if  he  will  not  hear 
and  obey  the  words  of  wisdom. 

"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  has  been  said 
by  many  of  ruined  hopes,  and  we  fear  there 
were  lost  spirits  who  whispered  to  him  the 
fatal  suggestion.  Conran  had,  with  ap- 
parent and  real  indecision,  on  many  points, 
wonderful  tenacity.  No  one  had  seen  more 
of  life ;  no  one  had  mixed  more  in  society ; 
and  yet  he  had  never  loved  any  one  but 
Mary  Johnson.  She  was  in  herself  peerless, 
but  others  as  fair  have  been  forgotten  and 
sujiplanted.  He  had  fancied,  because  the 
gay  beauties  whom  he  had  frequented  had 
no  power  over  him,  that  he  would  be  safe 
with  Edith,  and  that  he  could  master  all 
temptation  in  the  cottage  of  Tendring;  but 
as  he  would  smother  the  flame,  it  burnt  up' 
bright  and  stronger,  and  he  found,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  the  yoke  which  bound 
him  to  Edith  was  intolerable. 

It  was  thus  he  revolved  in  his  altered 
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soul — looking  into  a  future  which  seemed 
too  dark  to  see  a  way  through. 

"  Quel  bruit  pour  une  femme  !'^  said  a 
Frenchman,  who  sat  down  in  the  orange 
grove,  near  him. 

"What  is  it?"  replied  Conran. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  *'  a  young  man  has 
tried  to  drown  himself  for  love;  but  he 
only  half  did  it,  so  he  lives  to  weep  again." 

"What  is  his  history?"  replied  Conran, 
carelessly. 

"  Oh,  the  old  story.  Some  one  he  loved 
has  married  another  man.  He  went  to  the 
church,  and  saw  the  ceremony,  and  marched 
down  to  the  Tagus  like  a  fool ;  but  they 
fished  him  up;  and  the  lady  is  fainting, 
and  her  husband  is  jealous. 

"  Quel  bruit  pour  une  femme !  I  laughed, 
he  cried,  and  which  was  the  best  philoso- 
pher? I  showed  twenty  little  shrines,  with 
cheeks  as  red  and  eyes  as  bright,  and  told 
them  they  were  all  as  worshipful  as  his 
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goddess;  but  he  thought  me  profane,  and 
would  not  drink  my  draught  from  the 
waters  of  Lethe;  he  was  Men  heteJ'^ 

"  I  suppose/'  said  Conran,  "  he  loved 
but  one?" 

^'  Ah,  ah!"  said  the  other;  ''was  he  not 
hien  bete  ?  Love  !  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que 
Tamour?"  and  away  he  walked. 

Others  were  on  this  public  walk,  and  the 
half- drowned  man  excited  much  merriment 
and  pity.  One,  rather  more  serious  than 
the  rest,  observed  Conran's  interest  in  the 
story,  and  explained  to  him  the  whole  tale ; 
but  he  also  made  very  light  of  the  man's 
grief. 

"  What  folly  to  embitter  his  life,  and 
waste  his  youth  with  hopeless  love;  the 
world  is  full  of  beauty.  I  am  going  this 
evening  to  the  theatre ;  if  he  were  with  me 
I  would  show  him  a  hundred  fit  to  replace 
his  lost  Yenus."  Conran  felt  angry  at  the 
levity  of  all  these  men;  angry,  too,  that 
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they  made  light  of  that  which  he  deemed 
such  a  real  grief. 

He  followed  his  guide  to  the  theatre, 
and  seated  himself  in  the  strangers'  box. 
"Wait,"  said  his  unknown  friend;  and  as 
the  beauties  of  Lisbon  took  their  seats  in 
their  wonted  places,  his  eye  wandered  round 
and  round.  Nothing  could  bear  the  com- 
parison with  the  Sailor's  Pearl. 

But  she  was  Meldon's  wife;  and  all  were 
brighter  and  fairer  than  the  betrothed  whom 
he  had  forsaken.  He  abandoned  himself  to 
thought.  The  music  was  beautiful,  and  it 
touched  him  much.  If  Mary  had  been 
there  with  him,  to  listen  to  these  divine 
sounds,  how  supremely  happy  he  would  be. 
Henceforth !  that  was  the  word,  henceforth, 
at  which  he  shuddered.  The  past,  too, 
brought  pangs.  Sometimes  he  recalled 
Edith,  and  it  excited  no  other  feeling  than 
anger,  that  the  "  cursed  engagement,"  as  he 
called  it,  should  have  barred  up  his  career. 
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Sometimes,  he  determined  to  write,  and  bid 
her  adieu,  and  tell  her  how  he  loathed  her 
memory;  and  then  softer  thoughts  flitted 
over  him. 

He  found  his  way  every  night  to  some 
hall  of  pleasure.  He  heeded  not ;  he  called 
vice  or  pleasure  or  folly  to  bind  up  his 
wound.  An  hour's  oblivion,  a  moment's 
distraction,  was  all  he  sought,  almost  indif- 
ferent where  and  how  it  was  gained.  Some- 
times he  was  with  the  gayest;  sometimes 
with  the  most  worthless;  but  always  in 
adverse  currents. 

His  heart  was  not  naturally  hard.  He 
had  strong  and  generous  feelings ;  but  now 
he  seemed  to  have  chosen  evil  as  his  good, 
and  to  see  how  he  could  shape  a  life  in 
which  neither  feeling  nor  afiection  could 
enter.  He  sometimes  entered  into  society, 
exchanged  words  of  courtesy,  paid  the  pass- 
ing compliment,  and  returned  as  he  went, 
convinced  that  he  could  never  love  another, 
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and  would  abandon  himself  to  days  of 
solitary  mourning.  Sometimes,  too,  his 
better  angel  would  recal  Edith,  and  he 
would  think  of  her  patient  goodness;  but 
he  never  could  resolve  on  writing  to  her,  or 
one  of  the  friends  whom  he  had  abandoned. 

"  That  rascal  will  abandon  her,"  he  said 
often  to  himself.  "  What  a  fool  I  am,  not 
to  go  and  tear  her  away ;  but  I  might  as 
soon  try  to  ask  an  angel  from  heaven  to  fly 
with  nie.  I  wish  I  were  like  those  con- 
founded fellows,  and  love  any  one  or  no 
one,  instead  of  being  here  the  contemptible 
slave  of  one  I  cannot  win." 

And  he  would  look  over  the  valley  and 
gardens,  and  exclaim  to  himself — "  What 
are  they  all  worth  to  a  cursed  wanderer?" 
Then,  again,  by  the  sea-shore,  he  would 
watch  the  waves,  as  if  they  would  take  a 
message  to  her,  and  bring  him  the  only 
tidings  he  cared  to  hear. 

It  was  strange  that  he  could  not  resolve 
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to  move,  even  to  know  where  Mary  lived. 
He  never  spoke  of  England,  and  strove  to 
banish  his  home  from  his  thoughts.  It 
was,  perhaps,  because  he  knew  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  he  had  injured  Edith,  that 
hie  reverted  to  her  with  more  and  more  dis- 
like. One  morning  his  friends  found  him 
surrounded  with  torn  papers,  in  horrible  ill 
humour. 

"  What's  your  task?"  said  one. 

"  The  deviFs  own,"  he  replied. 

"  I  hope,^'  said  another,  "  this  is  not  to 
the  lady  of  your  heart,"  looking  at  the  half- 
written  page. 

"  It^s  work  with  which  my  humour  re- 
sponds well,"  said  Conran.  "It  is  to  tell 
that  I  have  learned  to  hate." 

*'  That's  the  after  act,  the  little  play  after 
a  love  scene — some  of  its  sure  results." 

"  Let  him  that  wills  think  so,"  said 
Conran.  "  We  know  better;  true  love  is 
immortal." 
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"Oh,  yes,"  said  his  companion;  "im- 
mortal, like  the  bright  butterfly ;  and  lives 
but  one  day." 

"  Would  to  the  gods  it  did !"  said  Conran. 
"  I  am  the  first  who  will  write  its  epitaph, 
and  sing  its  death-song." 

"  And  give  it  a  grave  among  the  eternal," 
replied  his  friend. 

"A  grave!"  he  replied.  "  What  is  a 
grave?" 

"  Something  courted  afar  off;  hated  when 
near." 

"  Something  to  be  scouted  as  long  as  we 
can,  and  to  be  made  the  best  of  when  it 
gets  hold  of  us." 

"  Thank  you  for  a  definition." 

"  You  would  have  me  say  it  is  a  soft, 
sweet  bed,  where  you  may  dream  away  of 
your  lost  idols,  and  lay  in  rapturous  hope 
of  something  unknown  and  ecstatic,  and 
your  immortal  love  by  your  side,  as  dead 
as  yourself." 
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"  Confound  you  all !"  said  Conran,  tearing 
into  shivers  all  he  had  written. 

"  Now  for  a  letter,"  replied  his  friend, 
seizing  pen  and  paper : — 

"  I  write  to  tell  you  I  hate  you ;  that 
I  curse  the  day  when  we  first  met ;  that 
I  shall  curse  the  one  that  brings  me 
to  your  side.  I  have  sighed,  I  have  sworn, 
but  they  were  false  oaths.     So  adieu." 

He  folded  it,  and  directed  it  to — "  Tlie 
Lady  I  have  loved." 

Conran  read  it  with  anger.  It  was  too 
true  for  a  joke,  and  yet  it  was  all  done  in 
such  a  way  that  he  could  not  show  his 
irritation. 

One  more  serious  than  the  rest  of  these 
thoughtless  visitors  stayed,  when  the  others 
had  left. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  he,  to  Conran,  "  that 
grief  is  as  mortal  as  all  the  rest,  so  strive 
to  shorten  her  day ;  for  I  see  she  has  hold 
over  you." 
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''  If  grief  dies,  her  traces  are  immortal, 
her  wastes  eternal;  whatever  else  passes 
away,  the  past  cannot,"  replied  Conran. 

"Life  proves  otherwise;  for  however,  if 
the  fact  is  eternal,  our  memories  are  not ; 
and  as  we  move  on,  time  blocks  it  all  out, 
whether  it  is  pleasure  or  pain." 

"  How  it  crawls  on,"  said  Conran. 

"  We  can  give  it  a  shove  in  a  hundred 
ways,  according  to  the  spirit  that's  in  a 
man." 

"  A  man  needs  courage,  or  spirit,  or  the 
devil  knows  what,  to  crowd  in  his  canvas 
to  sail  into  a  dark  unknown." 

"  For  myself,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  am 
neither  happy  nor  miserable;  but  I  am 
always  glad  when  I  can  put  the  spur  into 
Time's  sides." 

"  Where  do  you  expect  him  to  carry 
you?"  said  Conran. 

"  Where  he  lists,  and  I  shall  pick  up  all  I 
can  by  the  way." 
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"  This  wayside  gleaning  is  scanty  food,  and 
worse ;  but  it  is  all  some  of  us  can  hope  for." 

"  We  are  most  of  us  great  fools,  for  not 
resolving  to  be  happy  with  whatever  life 
turns  up,  instead  of  just  choosing  the  very 
things  that  are  out  of  our  reach." 

"  Nonsense !"  replied  Conran.  "  A  man  is 
only  happy  when  he  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances that  suit  him.  What  would  your 
orange  grove  do  in  the  arctic  zone  ?  Wither 
and  die,  and  be  like  the  commonest  stick  by 
their  frozen  streams;  and  your  Brazilian 
birds,  how  would  they  look  on  the  Grampian 
Hills?  Duller  and  more  silent  than  the 
wild  fowls  in  their  heather.  Pray,  don't 
talk  to  me  of  living  on  any  food,  or  breath- 
ing any  air.  He  is  a  crippled  wretch  who 
is  shut  out  from  the  only  place  in  which  he 
feels  he  can  be  a  man." 

''  But  a  man,"  replied  his  friend,  "  is 
neither  a  plant  nor  a  bird,  and  is  bound  by 
his  moral  force  to  constrain  all  those  cir- 
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cumstances  which  hinder  his  more  com- 
plete and  active  development,  if,  indeed, 
he  is  worth  developing." 

But  they  could  not  converse  with  any 
advantage;  for  the  burden — the  secret  of 
his  heart,  he  would  not  reveal. 

"  You  will  be  at  the  ball  to-night?"  said 
his  friend,  as  he  left  him. 

*^  Probably,"  said  Conran. 

*'  I  go  with  my  sister,  and  will  meet  you 
there.     Adieu." 

"  I  go  with  my  sister,"  he  repeated,  as 
the  door  closed.  "  My  poor  Susan !  but  I 
am  dead  to  her — to  everything.  I  was  a 
fool — a  weak  fool,  to  have  bound  myself 
with  such  a  galling  chain.  Did  I  not 
know — did  I  not  feel  that  it  was  perjury — 
it  was  worse.  But  my  poor  Susan!  my 
poor  mother !  I  thought  I  could  do  it  for 
their  sakes.  And  how  has  it  ended?  I 
have  broken  my  word ;  but  that  was  better 
than  false  swearing  at  the  altar.     What  a 
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cursed  moment  when  I  asked  and  received. 
What  hope  in  life  is  there  for  one  who  has 
halted  and  wavered  till  he  has  entangled 
himself  in  a  web  of  dishonour  and  disap- 
pointment, from  which  nothing  can  extricate 
him ;  and  so  he  would  float  on  to  complete 
ruin?" 

Conran  went  to  the  ball.  He  stood  in 
the  broad  balcony  which  led  down  to  the 
fragrant  groves.  Within  were  lamps,  and 
music,  and  the  gay  dance ;  and  without  the 
moon's  rays  fell  in  sad,  pale  light  on  the 
gardens  around.  It  is  strange,  or  rather  it 
seems  strange,  that  often  the  saddest  and 
the  most  serious  thoughts  arise  in  festive 
scenes :  that  echoing  band,  as  he  leant  on 
the  balustrade,  seemed  to  awaken  all  his 
slumbering  conscience — and  his  mother  I 
He  went  down  the  steps,  and  in  the  thicket 
the  nightingale  was  singing  her  song.  He 
sat  down  by  the  fountain,  and  in  the  tumult 
of  his  thoughts,  he  hurried  from  object  to 
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object.  Mary,  the  engrossing,  the  hopeless, 
theme — his  loadstone,  his  all !  His  mother, 
his  sister,  his  home !  Alas !  what  could  he 
do?  No!  he  could  never  see  his  own  land; 
his  soul  was  an  outcast,  without  a  home,  and 
so  he  would  roam :  he  would  rather  plunge 
a  poniard  in  his  own  breast  than  marry 
Edith.     Would  that  his  days  were  ended ! 

While  he  mused,  clouds  arose,  and  the 
water  before  him  trembled.  He  hurried 
to  the  house;  all  was  alarm;  the  band 
had  ceased ;  everything  in  the  room  creaked 
and  chattered,  and  the  guests  poured  out 
in  wild  confusion,  trampling  over  each 
other,  pushing  forward  with  rude  effort 
to  gain  the  open  air,  where  no  threatening 
roof  could  bury  them  in  its  ruins;  every 
one  who  had  office  or  charge  hurried  away 
down  tottering  trembling  streets.  Conran 
awoke  from  his  vain  dreams,  and  fol- 
lowed into  the  principal  street  of  the 
town. 
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The  repeated,  though  slight  shocks,  had 
alarmed  the  whole  population.  With  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  former  years  before 
them,  every  one  sprung  up  in  breathless 
haste,  and  fled  as  if  the  destroying  angel 
pursued  them ;  strange  sights  met  his 
wondering  eye;  the  squalid  inmates  of  the 
cellar  and  garret  turned  out,  with  the 
spare  rags  hung  on  them,  which  they  had 
otherwise  blushed  to  show.  The  criminal 
skulking  in  the  dark  alley,  hiding  from 
the  avenging  sword,  came  forth.  From 
one  door,  a  young  man  was  seen  bearing 
the  bedridden  parent  who  had  been  so 
long  dead  to  life;  from  another,  the  dying 
were  dragged  out;  from  another,  the  new- 
born babe  and  its  suifering  mother  were 
carried  into  the  motley  unsheltered  crowd; 
a  third  shock,  and  a  high  roof,  with  its 
tall  gables  and  chimneys,  crashed,  and  fell; 
and  the  multitude  shrieked;  and  the  tide 
of  these  naked   infirm  beings  pressed  on 
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to  the  open  place,  where  the  ruins  could 
not  bury  them.  An  old  man,  on  the 
grave's  brink,  came  forth.  His  feeble 
limbs  could  hardly  support  him;  he  was 
too  weak  to  use  the  crutches  which  he  held 
in  his  hand;  the  young  and  the  strong 
rushed  by  him  without  offering  help. 

The  cry  of  "  sauve  qui  pent"  seems  to 
reveal  the  selfishness  of  our  nature,  for  each 
one  seemed  intent  on  his  own  safety. 

Conran,  roused  by  the  alarm  around 
him  out  of  his  own  gloomy  thoughts  and 
existence,  sprang  forward  to  help  the  vene- 
rable figure  near  him,  who  was  staggering 
into  his  place  of  refuge.  He  lifted  him 
in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  in  the  nearest 
spot  of  safety.  He  then  returned  to  the 
unhappy,  unhoused  wretches  lying  in  the 
street,  and  sought  places  of  rest  for  the 
sick  and  dying.  The  danger  was  soon 
past,  but  it  was  long  before  the  alarm 
subsided.       Gradually,   however,   as   they 
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found  the  earth  was  still,  many  outcasts 
crept  back  to  the  holes  in  which  they  hid; 
lights  appeared  in  every  window  as  tlie 
population  moved  back  to  their  deserted 
houses ;  and  the  town,  which  at  that  hour 
is  in  general  so  still  and  deserted,  now 
bore  a  sort  of  festive  aspect.  Every  one 
was  up  and  moving — the  rough  waking 
forbade  them  to  court  sleep  again;  and,  at 
every  door  and  window,  some  one  looked 
out  for  new  danger,  while  others  patrolled 
the  streets  in  anxious  expectation.  Conran 
did  not  forsake  the  man  bending  beneath 
his  years;  his  efforts  to  help  and  to  save 
had  been  manly  and  strenuous,  and  the 
old  man  extended  his  hand  to  him,  and 
blest  him  : — 

*'  Young  man,  may  those  arms  and  that 
power  be  ever  used  as  this  night,  to  help 
the  weak  and  cherish  the  suffering;  and 
Heaven's  mercies  will  fall  on  you  in  the 
great  day  of  the  world's  overthrow. '^ 
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*'  Perhaps,"  replied  Conran,  "  I  have 
not  been  much  of  a  benefactor ;  I  dare  say, 
many  of  those  poor  wretches  would  rather 
have  died." 

"  That  desire  for  death,"  he  replied,  "  so 
often  professed,  has  little  reality.  Did  you 
not  observe  how  eagerly,  how  anxiously 
the  most  suffering  and  desolate  among  us 
pushed  forward  from  the  threatened  danger  ? 
and  yet  they  say  they  long  to  die." 

*' The  young,"  replied  Conran,  "are 
often  sincere  in  their  longings  for  the 
grave:  the  old,  I  am  told,  have  struck 
deeper  root,  and  cling  more  to  life." 

•'  I  doubt,"  said  the  old  man,  "  whether,. 
in  earnest  or  reality,  any  young  man 
really  wishes  to  die;  I  believe  death  is 
never  seriously  and  truly  desired,  but  by 
those  who  suffer  intense  bodily  pain,  or, 
by  those  who  have  maintained  that  sort 
of  ecstatic  communion  with  God,  which 
seems    almost    impossible    in   a   world   of 
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action  and  business ;  it  is  a  home  of  which 
poets  rave,  and  stand  and  beckon  men  to 
inhabit — a  dreamless  bed,  a  soft  repose,  an 
asylum  from  care,  a  tearless  home.  But, 
there  is  not  one,  be  he  ever  so  miserable 
an  object  of  all  that  multitude,  who  would 
not  fly  from  it.  Let  one  of  these  death 
wooers  lie  down,  and  let  him  hear  the 
assassin  is  abroad,  and  see,  he  will  rise 
and  bar  him  out.  Let  the  pestilence  seize 
him,  and  hear  how  he  calls  for  help, — it  is 
a  vain  delusion !" 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Conran,  "  those 
poor  people  know  not  the  hidden  woe 
that  makes  life  worthless." 

"  A  man,"  replied  his  old  companion, 
"  in  what  condition  soever  he  may  be 
placed,  will  accept  life  on  any  terms, 
when  once  it  is  seriously  and  inevitably 
threatened.  It  may  be  difficult  for  you 
to  understand,  but  life  is,  in  all  circum- 
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stances,  a  blessing,  except  to  the  man 
who  willingly  abuses  it." 

*'  Difficult,  indeed,"  answered  Conran, 
"  for  one  who  feels  it  an  intolerable  load." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him ;  he  marked 
his  youth,  his  noble  exterior,  and  then 
he  cast  his  eyes  on  his  own  tattered  gar- 
ment and  crippled  limbs, — 

"  It  would  seem,  I  think,  somewhat 
harder  for  me  than  for  you.  I  presume 
you  have  almost  all  fortune's  best  gifts — 
friends,  honour,  riches,  talents ;  am  I 
wrong?" 

*'  No,"  said  Conran. 

"•  Then,  young  man,  allow  me  to  counsel 
you — beware  how  you  despise  or  waste 
them." 

"  I  once  had  these  gifts.  I  had  a  home, 
a  parent's  blessing,  friends,  and  fortune; 
but  I  cast  them  away  as  froth  on  the  waves 
of  life,  because — because — because  one  thing 
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was  wanting;  and  that  one  I  might  still 
have  gained,  if  I  had  not  despised  and 
neglected  the  blessings  I  possessed. 

"  But  these  gifts  of  which  you  speak,  of 
what  value  are  they,  except  as  they  are 
appreciated?  They  have  no  intrinsic  charm. 
What  is  a  home  you  hate?  Is  not  the  blue 
vault  a  happier  roof?  What  are  friends 
who  do  not  sympathize  ?  Is  not  the  stranger 
you  meet  in  a  foreign  shore  more  agreeable 
to  you?  Why  does  a  man  hate  his  home? 
— why  quarrel  with  his  destiny?  He  has, 
in  general,  no  one  to  blame  but  him- 
self." 

"  Young  man,  learn  a  lesson  from  a  grey 
head.  I  sought  to  catch  a  bird  of  high  and 
noble  flight,  but  I  was  not  able.  My  parents 
bid  me  wait,  and  perchance  I  might  climb, 
and  then  meet  it  in  its  lofty  way ;  but  I 
was  angry  and  petulant,  and  kicked  at 
that  which,  had  I  retained,  I  might  at 
last  have  secured  my  end." 
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"  But  supposing/'  said  Conran,  "  the 
object  desired  is  lost — entirely  lost?'' 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  he  is  less 
excusable  for  dwelling  on  it.  Banish  it,  and 
look  to  the  duties  around,  and  beware  of 
despising  what  is  still  yours.  It  is  not  iu 
indolence,  it  is  not  in  ease,  it  is  not  in  plea- 
sure. You  say  that  you  are  miserable.  Is 
there  one  single  one  of  all  that  group  of 
maimed,  poor,  and  suffering,  who  would  not 
thank  God  to  exchange  with  you,  in  the 
full  power  of  health  and  manhood,  with 
friends  and  fortune?" 

"  Alas,"  said  Conran,  "  they  would  not, 
if  they  knew !" 

•'  Is  it  a  friend's  faithlessness  that  you 
mourn  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied. 

"Is  it  a  parent's  cruelty ?" 

"  I  have  no  father,  and " 


"  Unkind  mother,''  replied  the  old  man. 
"  Then  are  your  foes  of  your  own  household?" 
VOL.  III.  F 
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"  I  have  but  one  sister,  and  we  love  each 
other." 

*'  Have  you  been  disappointed  in  some 
ambitious  scheme  ?'' 

"  No,"  said  Conran;  "  almost  everything 
has  prospered  with  me." 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  has  beauty 
betrayed  you?" 

"  No,"  said  Conran,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  but  has  been  torn  from  me,  and  given  to 
another." 

''  Bv  her  own  will,  and  with  her  own 
consent?" 

"-■  As-ainst  her  will,  but  with  her  consent. 
The  last  sound  I  heard  from  British  ground 
was  the  peal  of  her  marriage  bells." 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  man,  "  do  you  know 
that  you  are  guilty  in  still  cherishing  her 
memory  ?  Why,  if  the  spirit  and  soul  of  a 
man  is  within  you,  rouse  up,  and  look  out 
upon  life  as  a  stage  on  which  you  are  bound 
to  act.     There  is  no  sentence,  however  ad- 
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verse,  no  sorrow,  however  poignant,  that 
relieves  you  from  the  charter  of  every  man's 
existence.  Young  man,  lament  not  the  past; 
be  up  and  doing,  in  whatever  sphere  you 
move,  and  happiness,  in  some  unexpected 
form,  will  meet  you." 

But  Conran  would  not  tell  his  tale :  he 
dared  not  say  how  he  had  abandoned  his 
betrothed  bride,  his  mother,  his  home,  his 
country;  for  he  knew  that  he  was  guilty. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  old  man,  en- 
deavouring to  rise;  "day  is  dawning,  the 
danger  is  past.  Come  and  see  if  we  cannot 
constrain  and  control  our  lot,  and  wring 
happiness  from  untoward  destinies." 

With  pain  and  difficulty  he  walked  to 
the  door  of  his  house.  There  was  a  deep 
court  by  which  he  entered,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  narrow  way  was  an  arched  doorway 
of  stone.  The  room  to  which  it  led  was 
small  and  dark ;  a  bed,  with  a  straw  pallet, 
ii  table  and  chair,  was  all  the  furniture  it 
f2 
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owned.  The  view  from  his  little  window 
consisted  of  high  walls  and  overhanging 
roofs;  and  no  abode  was  ever  seen  from 
which  all  earthly  enjoyment  seemed  more^ 
completely  banished.  He  had  no  companion 
in  his  dreary  cell  but  the  spiders,  who  had 
arched  his  ceiling  with  their  gossamer  webs. 
He  crept  from  his  hard  couch  to  the  wooden 
stool  where  be  passed  his  day,  and  at  night 
he  crept  back  to  his  bed.  When  the  sun 
was  brightest,  he  would  creep  out  and  sit 
for  a  time  in  its  rays.  His  food  was  coarse 
and  scanty.  Conran  looked  round  and 
shuddered. 

**  See,"  said  the  old  man,  "  in  what  a 
rough  dark  cell  happiness  may  find  a  home. 
Seel"  looking  at  his  crippled  limbs;  "see!'^ 
pointing  to  his  wrinkled  brow,  "  see  where 
she  dwells.  Learn,  too,  that  I  am  without 
friends  and  fortune;  learn,  too,  that  I  was- 
crossed  in  love;  saw  everything  rent  from 
me;  was  betrayed  and  exiled;  and,   now^ 
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'have  only  enough  to  keep  my  spirit  in  this 
frail  carcase." 

"  My  God !"  said  Conran ;  "  why  did  you 
not  stay  for  the  threatened  earthquake  to 
bury  you?" 

"  Because,'*  he  answered,  "  I  am  bound 
to  preserve  and  cherish  the  vital  spark. 
When  He  is  ready,  He  will  send  a  mes- 
senger whose  voice  I  shall  know,  and  must 
obey.  It  would  have  been  a  wiser  ques- 
tion— how  have  I  learned  to  find  happi- 
ness in  such  an  adverse  position?  Beware," 
he  continued,  "  where  you  look,  or  what 
you  seek  as  a  substitute  for  the  joys 
•wrested  from  you.  There  is  the  stumbling- 
block  at  the  threshold.  If  you  drink 
poison  for  your  wound,  it  cannot  heal;  and 
every  endeavour  unworthily  to  banish  grief 
will  fail.  The  rule  which  must  end  in 
your  restoration  to  peace  is : — Do  diligently 
the  duties  nearest  to  you,  and  you  will 
fmd   something   beyond   this  external   life 
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of  which  philosophers  have  not  tired  to 
write." 

"  It  is  easy  to  write,"  replied  Conran. 

"Well,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  pointing 
to  the  way  which  led  to  a  large  convent, 
"  I  fancy  that  that  old  roof  covers  men  of 
the  most  untoward  destinies — men  who  have 
called  their  lots  by  the  hardest  terms  that 
human  fortunes  can  bear ;  and  yet,  as  they 
look  back,  they  have  rubbed  out  or  changed 
the  epithets." 

"  You  speak  of  those  Jesuit  friars — a 
set  of  rascals:  atrocious  fellows,  I  am 
told?" 

"  Some  of  them,  I  presume,"  replied  the 
old  man,  evidently  displeased,  "  have  been 
forced  out  of  life  by  heavy  offences,  for 
which  they  have  sought  to  atone.  But  I 
imagine  you  will  think  that  the  sorrow  and 
burden  of  some  foul  misdeed  is  as  real  a 
grief  as  the  loss  of  a  woman's  love ;  and  it 
was  therefore  from    such  men,  before  all 
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others,  I  should  wish  to  learn  how  thej 
have  carried  their  load." 

"Oh,"  answered  Conran,  "  I  cannot  enter 
on  that:  they  have,  in  some  unknown  way, 
put  an  enthusiasm  into  their  ascetic  lives 
and  vigils,  that  I  suj^pose  makes  up  or 
builds  out." 

"  Young  man,"  interrupted  the  old  sage, 
"  I  do  not  ask  you  how  these  men  have 
obtained  happiness — they  have  done  so,  in 
many  cases ;  nor  do  I  set  them  up  to  you 
as  monitors  or  examples;  I  say  only — if 
those  men  in  those  cold  cells,  with  those  bur- 
dened consciences,  with  their  forlorn  hopes, 
found  peace ;  it  is  strange  that  you,  with  a 
world  around  you,  and  active  duties  to  in- 
vite, should  not  rise  above  the  one,  the  only 
grief  in  your  path." 

Conran  left  him,  and,  returning  in  a  few 
minutes,  he  said :  "If  I  might,  I  would 
almost  ask  your  counsel." 

"  I   give  it  unasked,"   replied  the   old 
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man.  "  If  you  hope,  or  if  you  expect  to 
live  through  the  term  allotted  to  man,  and 
sit  on  life's  verge,  waiting  your  sum- 
mons in  peace,  rise  up,  and  look  to  your 
duties,  be  they  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
Perform  the  task,  and  then  lie  down  in 
peace ;  then  death  may  be  a  boon :  on  no 
other  terms  will  you  find  it  so." 

There  was  something  in  his  own  story 
which  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man so  strongly  condemned;  there  was 
something  so  repugnant  to  his  nature  in 
having  deceived  Edith,  that  he  hated  to  tell 
himself  the  tale.  Howbeit,  the  words  of 
accusation  were  soon  palliated,  when  it  was 
alone  that  he  argued ;  but  he  could  not 
bear  to  tell  the  old  pilgrim  how  he  had  fled 
from  his  betrothed  wife,  his  mother,  sister, 
and  home ;  how  he  had  left  them  mourning, 
and  ignorant  of  his  fate.  He  fancied  that 
he  would  seize  him  with  that  feeble,  withered 
grasp,  take  the  splintered  crutch  as  his  pen. 
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"the  dark  earth  as  his  ink,  and  the  fine 
linen  that  he  wore  as  his  sheet,  and  make 
him  write,  then  and  there,  to  the  widowed 
mother,  to  the  forsaken  bride:  and  he 
•would  not. 

Perhaps,  too,  he  would  set  up  that  hated 
marriage  as  an  atoning  duty :  and  he  would 
not. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  him  dragged  on 
board  the  parting  boat,  and  bid  him  go  to 
bis  mother ;  and  he  would  not. 

Perhaps  he  would  conjure  him  to  tear 
away  the  forbidden  idol,  and  set  up  the 
liated  image  who  held  his  promise :  and  ho 
would  not. 

So  he  left  him. 


f3 
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CHAPTER  YL 

The  idea  of  the  convent  had  haunted 
Conran  since  he  left  the  old  man.  He  won- 
dered if  in  its  routine  he  could,  like  others, 
find  peace :  he  wondered  if  their  dark  walls 
could  hide  him  from  the  world  he  would  flee. 
He  rode  round  a  large  convent  building :  he 
listened  to  the  oft-sounding  bell :  he  entered 
their  chapel,  he  looked  eagerly  in  the  faces 
of  those  men :  he  looked  at  their  homes  and 
their  gardens:  he  heard  of  their  austere 
lives — saw  their  dark  cells ;  but  he  was  little 
inclined  to  join  them;  partly,  indeed,  be-    , 
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cause  he  was  not  educated  in  their  creed, 
and  partly  because  he  felt  sure  he  should 
not  find  comfort  there.  Hearing  in  his  ride 
that  the  English  packet  was  signalled,  he 
hastened  down  to  the  Tagus. 

There  is  a  strange  and  deep  pleasure  on 
a  foreign  shore  to  see  a  vessel  arrive  from 
our  fatherland.  An  Englishman  looks  with 
a  certain  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  messen- 
ger from  his  own  country,  braving  all 
weathers,  crossing  all  seas ;  steering  in,  as 
conquerors,  against  adverse  winds  and  tides, 
to  the  day,  almost  to  the  hour  promised — 
even  though  it  had  the  mountain-wave  of 
the  Atlantic  to  stem  and  the  turbulent  sea 
of  the  sleepless  bay  to  thwart  its  way.  Is  it 
not  with  profound  love  and  interest  that 
he  watches  the  ensign  of  his  home  floating 
from  her  mast — that  he  hears  his  mother 
tongue,  and  sees  the  brave  sailors  who  man 
the  wooden  walls  ?  Does  not  each  one  ask 
impatiently  what  tidings  from  the  land  of 
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his  birth.  Conran  had  never  before  felt 
this  so  strongly :  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
vessel  fresh  from  her  shores,  and  bound 
speedily  to  return  to  her  harbours.  Shall 
she  carry  a  letter  from  him  to  his  land  and 
home?  Alas!  he  Avas  an  outcast.  Should 
he,  like  the  freed  slave,  walk  back  to  his 
chain — should  he  go  and  link  himself  to  a 
life  that  would  hang  round  him,  like  a  dead 
body,  heavy  and  nauseous  ?  Earth's  farthest 
bounds  were  sweeter  to  him.  Had  Mary 
"but  been  free,  he  would  have  cut  every  tie 
to  win  her.  But  she  was  the  wife  of  another, 
and  how,  then,  could  he  shake  himself  free 
from  Edith? 

So  he  thought,  as  the  vessel  landed  her 
mails  and  passengers;  and  he  still  stood 
and  gazed.  When  the  captain  came  on 
shore,  Conran  asked  him  of  his  passage,  and 
of  his  boat,  and  of  his  crew :  he  asked  him 
of  his  course  in  the  channel,  and  if  he  was 
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ever  in  sight  of  the  coast  which  he  had 
abandoned.  They  had  run  down  close  to 
the  shore,  and  he  heard,  with  a  strange  sen- 
sation, that  they  had  even  seen  the  towering 
cliffs  he  owned.  As  they  conversed,  one  of 
the  passengers  joined  them,  and,  seeing 
Conran  Avas  English,  asked  him  to  recom- 
mend him  an  hotel.  Conran  directed  him 
to  the  one  where  he  himself  had  rooms. 
The  landlady  was  English,  and  would  take 
care  of  him,  as  she  did  of  him.  He  pro- 
mised, also,  to  be  his  guide. 

The  captain  informed  him  that  that  pas- 
senger was  bound  to  Oporto;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, bad  weather  had  prevented  his 
landing  there,  and,  as  he  was  a  stranger, 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  he  hoped 
that  Conran  might  help  him  to  find  tlie 
quickest  way  of  going  there. 

Conran  immediately  joined  him,  and,  dis- 
mounting, directed  him  to  the  hotel  where 
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he  had  been  lodged  since  his  arrival  at 
Lisbon.  The  stranger  replied  that  his 
orders  would  carry  him  directly  to  Oporto. 

"As  a  commercial  messenger?"  asked 
Conran. 

"No,"  replied  the  other;  "  I  have  a 
private  commission  of  a  difficult  nature." 

"Well,"  answered  Conran,  "the  land- 
lady will  help  you,  and  I  shall  be  happy, 
also,  to  do  so,  if  in  my  power."  And  they 
turned  into  the  hotel. 

It  was  very  late  that  night  when  Conran 
returned  to  his  rooms,  singularly  animated. 
He  had  been  to  the  Opera  and  the  ball- 
room, and  he  and  his  friends  had  supped 
together  afterwards.  That  day  he  had 
made  a  great  effort  to  drown  care,  and 
came  home  heated  and  unusually  excited. 

The  wife  of  the  man  who  kept  the  hotel 
was  English,  and  Conran  had  been  an 
object  of  peculiar  care  and  interest  to  his 
countrywoman.     She  often  sat  up  late  to 
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know  that  he  was  safe ;  for  he  had  an  ex- 
terior of  grief  that  often  alarmed  her ;  and, 
besides  her  sex's  curiosity,  she  had  a  bene- 
volent wish  to  serve  one  who  seemed  so 
unhappy.  This  evening  she  joined  him  on 
the  stairs  and  went  up  to  his  rooms. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  for  recommending  our 
house.  I  hope  I  shall  always  do  honour  to 
your  patronage.  He  cannot  stay  long.  I 
came  up  to-night  to  see  if  you  would  be  so 
good  as  lend  us  your  rooms  to-morrow; 
there  is  a  great  wedding  dinner  to  be  given 
here,  and  your  rooms  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  us." 

Conran  assented  to  her  wishes. 

"  I  wish,"  she  continued,  "  that  it  was 
your  own  wedding.  I  should  be  proud  to 
dress  the  dinner;  and  I'm  sure  you'll  for- 
give me,  but  it's  a  hundred  pities  you  don't 
marry — you  would  be  quite  a  new  man. 
Why,  my  old  sefior  would  not  be  half  the 
man  he  is  without  a  wife." 
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"  He  was  fortunate  enough/'  said  Conran, 
smiling  and  bowing,  "  to  be  married  to  the 
woman  he  loved." 

"Well,  sir,  that's  true,"  she  replied; 
^*  they  all  tell  me  I  have  been  the  making 
of  him.  A  man's  a  poor  thing  without  his 
wife.  Why,  sir,  if  his  finger  aches,  I  must 
be  there;"  and  she  adjusted  her  cap,  to  set 
off  the  remains  of  her  faded  beauty,  to  her 
own  evident  satisfaction.  "  I  can't  leave 
him  a  single  day  but  something  is  sure  to 
be  wrong,"  she  continued.  "  I  often  wonder 
what  you  poor  young  gentlemen  do  without 
wives ;  besides,  as  our  clergyman  says,  it  is 
a  Christian  duty  to  marry.  If  you  had  had 
a  wife,  you  would  have  been  home  these  two 
hours.  You'll  excuse  me,  sir ;  and  you  have 
only  to  ask  and  to  have — a  gentleman  like 

you." 

"  Whoever  told  you,"  said  Conran,  "  that 
I  had  but  to  ask  and  have,  showed  he  was 
ignorant  of  life — even  of  the  old  proverb 
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Tvliich  speaks  ill  enough  of  the  course  of 
true  love." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  much  about 
what  books  say;  but  things  go  pretty 
straight  with  those  as  resolve  they  shall. 
Now,  though  my  old  man  was  not  young, 
and  though  he  wasn't,  to  say,  straight  on 
his  legs,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  the 
mistress  of  this  house,  and  never  look  at  his 
grey  hairs,  or  think  of  his  crippled  state." 

"  You  are  very  wise,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
Conran. 

"  The  young  man  down  stairs,"  said  the 
landlady,  *'  tells  me,  that  he  is  come  to 
this  country  in  search  of  a  young  gentle- 
man who  has  left  his  home,  and  his  friends 
were  all  in  mourning  for  him,  till  they 
heard  a  sort  of  rumour  that  he  went  to 
Oporto;  and  he  brings  a  letter  to  him,  if 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  find  him." 

"  Where  does  he  come  from?" 

"  The    messenger?"    said    the    woman. 
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*' Why,  he  comes  from  Falmouth;  but  he 
does  not  know  the  family  of  the  man  who 
is  missing :  he  is  only  employed  by  another. 
Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  were  to  see  him,  you 
might  help  him.  He  tells  me,  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  consequence." 

"  In  the  morning,"  said  Conran,  "  I  will 
do  so.     It  is  now  late." 

"  That  you  may  well  say :  why,  it  will 
soon  be  morning." 

Conran's  feelings  were  much  excited. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  suspect 
that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  this  man's 
journey.  It  appeared  hardly  possible  that 
his  friends  should  have  heard  of  his  arrival 
at  Oporto  ;  but  still  stranger  things  had 
come  to  light.  The  possibility,  the  proba- 
bility, that  the  man  had  really  tidings  for 
him,  caused  him  a  sleepless  night.  At  one 
moment,  he  felt  inclined  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  the  man;  at  another,  he  resolved 
not  to  receive  the  letter;  and,  in  this  inde- 
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cision,  the  hour  arrived  for  receiving  the 
stranger. 

"  The  landlady,"  said  the  man,  "thinks 
that  you,  sir,  will  be  able  to  give  me  some 
help  in  my  undertaking ;  at  least,  you  will 
probably  know  whether  any  gentleman  bear 
ing  this  name  has  been  lately  in  this  town  ? 

"  I  am  commissioned  to  deliver  this  letter 
into  his  hand ;  and,  having  ascertained  his 
retreat,  I  am  ordered  to  return  to  his  mother, 
by  whose  desire  I  am  sent  here." 

"  Do  you  know  her?"  said  Conran. 

*'  No,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  do  not.  I 
am  employed  by  a  friend  of  hers.  I  do  not 
know  anything  of  him." 

*^  I  should  be  glad  to  look  at  the  letter," 
said  Conran:  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

The  man  delivered  it.  There  could  be 
no  mistake:  it  was  Edith's  handwriting. 
He  was  much  agitated. 

"  You  know  the  gentleman,  then  ?"  said 
the  man. 
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"  I  do,"  replied  Conran;  and  he  held  it 
in  painful  uncertainty. 

He  disliked  owning  that  he  hore  an 
assumed  name.  He  dreaded  the  contents 
of  the  letter :  he  saw  it  would  breathe  hard 
reproaches;  and,  moreover,  it  would  recal 
the  past,  which  he  lived  but  to  banish :  it 
would  recal  those  dreadful  days  of  mental 
torpor  and  struggle,  from  whose  remem- 
brance he  recoiled  as  a  slave  from  the  years 
of  his  bondage. 

His  life  as  an  exile,  unknown  and  alone, 
was  sweeter  than  his  home  with  its  yoke 
and  its  manacles.  Without  Mary,  he  would 
never  again  look  on  the  picture  of  by-gone 
days.  After  some  minutes,  he  gave  the 
letter  back  to  the  messenger,  and  bade  him 
defer  his  journey  till  he  thould  see  him 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


It  was  now  the  moment  to  decide  whether 
he  should  again  return  to  his  home,  or  hid 
an  eternal  adieu  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
He  was  like  many  others — fancied  that 
untried  scenes  and  circumstances  would 
bring  him  ease  and  happiness.  He  fancied 
that  if  he  were  in  the  desert,  there  his 
existence  would  be  more  complete;  savage 
wild  life,  with  a  tented  roof  above,  would 
not  recal  Mary — for  his  Arab  steed,  and  the 
wild  men  around  him,  would  be  his  all.  He 
thought,  also,  if  he  were  in  tlic  field  of 
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strife,  where  he  must  daily  watch  and  fight 
against  an  active  foe,  nothing  would  recal 
Mary.  Then,  again,  he  asked  himself  if 
the  void  was  not  within;  if  it  was  not 
round  his  heart  that  heavy  tears  hung, 
which  the  desert  sun  could  not  dry.  Was 
not  the  weight  there?  would  he  not  wake 
on  those  broad  plains  and  find  it  still  there, 
chained  to  him?  would  not  the  everlasting 
plaint  echo  as  "  the  melody  of  an  old  air 
across  those  boundless  sands"  ? 

It  was  with  thoughts  like  these  that  he 
rode  that  day  through  the  fragrant  groves. 
Every  voice  of  nature  seemed  a  fresh  note 
to  tell  him  that  all  he  valued  was  lost ;  and 
he  returned  to  the  town  as  he  left  it,  unde- 
cided and  irresolute.  He  remembered  his 
promise  to  the  old  man  whose  acquaintance 
he  made  on  the  night  of  the  threatened 
earthquake,  and  resolved,  once  more,  to 
hear  him  speak. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
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pression  so  benignant  and  clement,  and  saw 
that  the  cloud  was  heavier  than  when  they 
last  met. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  after  the  usual 
salutations,  "  if  you  come  here  with  the 
hope  that  I  may  counsel  you ;  if  you  expect 
from  me  more  than  abstract  principles,  you 
must  retrace  the  story  of  your  life  with 
truth  and  courage — not  like  the  scared  suf- 
ferer, afraid  to  tell  what  would  make  his 
physician  pronounce  him  in  danger." 

*'  The  more  I  reflect,"  said  Conran,  "  the 
more  I  feel  sure  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give 
really  practical  available  counsel  to  another. 
In  the  external  concerns  of  life,  the  task  is 
easier ;  but,  when  giving  an  opinion  re- 
quires knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  a 
man's  inmost  feelings  and  character,  it 
becomes  too  complex  for  human  power." 

"  There  is  truth  and  error  in  what  you 
say ;  and  while  every  man  must  enter  into 
the  sanctuary  of  his  own  heart — in  solitude, 
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and  individuality,  examine  for  himself 
alone,  hoAv  he  acts,  -what  he  feels,  of  what 
he  is  made,  what  he  loves  and  chooses,  what 
he  hates  and  avoids,  what  he  aims  at,  how 
he  aims,  how  he  fails,  how  he  reaches  for- 
ward, what  bars  his  progress,  what  damps 
his  hopes,  what  warms  him,  what  chills 
him,  and  thence  to  learn  truly  where  and 
what  he  is — there  are  still  words  left  to 
the  preacher;  and  he  may  walk  among 
these  men,  each  one  busy  with  himself, 
throwing  out  his  pearls  of  wisdom  to  all, 
which  each  may  pick  up  and  use.  What- 
ever be  the  varieties  of  human  perplexi- 
ties, they  have  generally  a  common  cause, 
a  common  remedy,  and  an  universal  result, 
figured  by  the  concealed  hope  in  that  box  of 
fatal  contents." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Conran,  rather  testily; 
''  our  own  faults  are  the  cause,  patience  the 
remedy,  and  Death  the  grand  sequel :  so  we 
agree." 
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"And  disagree,  also,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "  Our  own  individual  offences  are 
not  the  only  cause  of  our  sufferings;  those 
of  others  may  entail  them  on  the  most 
innocent.  Patience  is  far  from  being  the 
only  remedy  to  our  griefs,  however  great 
its  obligation  and  virtue ;  nor  is  the  grave 
the  great  result  to  which  we  must  look. 
Happy  for  those,  the  chosen  few,  whom 
death  does  release  from  all  woe !" 

"  Confound  it,"  said  Conran,  *'  it  is  hard 
enough  to  suffer  here,  without  carrying  it 
on  beyond  life." 

"  Because  young  gentlemen  and  ladies 
have  set  up  their  blinded  wills,  and  said 
to  the  Most  High,  '  Give,  or  I  die ;'  and 
because,  He  who  sees  behind  the  scenes, 
and  knows  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
refuses,  are  they  wise?  What!  are  they 
to  sit  down,  and  weep  in  childish  inaction 
or  rebellion?  I  will  take  nothing  but  what 
I  like :  throw  me  out  a  destiny  out  of  that 
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secret  chamber ;  but  I  will  not  take  it  if  it 
displease  me :  and  then  the  child  dresses 
up  a  doll,  paints  it,  and  adorns  it,  and 
takes  that  to  the  great  Euler,  and  says, 
'  Here  is  what  I  choose ;'  and  the  thunder- 
bolt comes,  and  it  is  shivered  and  shattered 
to  atoms.  It  is  vain  that  the  angel  calls, 
even  those  dark  ashes  are  stirred  up  and 
sought  after.  It  was  one  of  those  waxen 
images  that  w^as  once  carried  up  to  the 
throne ;  '  Here  is  my  heart's  food.  I  seek 
none  else.'  The  gift  was  given,  and  dark 
clouds  fell  in  ceaseless  torrent — it  melted ; 
and  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  left  alone — 
his  lamp  was  out.  Around  him,  were  those 
who  had  put  in  empty  vessels  to  be  filled 
in  the  infinite  storehouse :  and  they  travelled 
on  shining  brighter  and  brighter.  The 
common  cause  of  earthly  sufferings  is,  that 
we  will  choose  our  own  lots :  we  make  our 
own  wills  our  law  and  our  guide." 

^'  God  forbid,"  said  Conran,   "  any  one 
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should  choose  my  lot  for  me ;  I  have  tasted 
all  its  bitterness." 

"  And  are  you  sure  the  pretty  slippers 
that  you  would  have  selected  fur  your 
journey  would  not  have  pinched  and  crip- 
pled you?  I  have  seen  a  multitude  so 
start,  each  one  shoeing  himself  as  his  fancy 
or  caprice  listed ;  and  I  have  seen  them  left 
by  the  way,  halt  and  bleeding,  while  they 
who  took  the  rough  and  coarser  covering  from 
the  hand  of  One  wiser  than  themselves,  have 
travelled  on  joyous  or  light,  even  till  they 
crossed  the  wilderness,  and  opened  on 

"  What  did  they  bid  them  do — those 
maimed  wretches?  was  it  to  sit  still,  and 
smile  at  the  evil  work  they  had  done  ?  No 
such  thing :  it  was  to  rise  up  and  remedy — 
to  work  with  new  tools  at  new  work. 
There  is  the  common  remedy — activity  in 
acting  where  wisdom  places  you." 

"  Now,  for  the  result,"  said  Conran. 

**  Not  what  you  always  wish  or  desire. 
g2 
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The  result,  universal,  and  without  excep- 
tion, is  good:  good — unsought,  unknown, 
unexpected; — sometimes,  even  our  own  idols 
are  given  us  back,  when  we  have  learned 
from  whom  we  are  to  receive  them. — 
Foolish  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  long 
pause,  for  he  saw  that  Conran  did  not 
heed, — "before  you  leave  this  cell,  put 
your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  tell  me,  rests 
there  the  weight  of  an  unfulfilled  duty?" 

"  A  score,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

"  Then,  young  man,"  said  the  feeble 
voice,  "  don't  let  another  sun  set  before 
it  is  diligently  done.  Are  there  any 
against  whom  you  have  sinned?  Are 
there  any  whom  you  have  sentenced  to 
sorrow  and  grief?" 

Conran  leant  his  head  on  his  hand. 

"  There  are?"  cried  the  old  man. 

Conran  bowed  his  head,  as  if  in  un- 
willing confession. 

"Then  rise,"  he  exclaimed;  "rise;  and 
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before  you  can  hope  or  expect  that  tlie 
yoke  under  wliich  you  sigh  and  groan  will 
be  lifted  up,  hasten  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
you  have  caused  to  flow:  hasten,  stop 
the  bitter  fountain,  chace  away  the  cloud 
from  the  darkened  brow;  and  when  they 
smile,  look  out  for  your  morning  star,  but 
not  before.  Hasten,  young  man ;  for  who  is 
immortal?  Who  told  you  that  the  heart 
where  you  planted  the  thorn  would  live  till 
you  drew  it  out?  And  if  it  go  bleeding 
into  that  Presence,  will  not  a  heavier  sen- 
tence come  forth  against  the  man  wdio  tore 
his  brother's  heart,  and  repented  not?" 

"  There  are,"  said  Conra^i,  "  unhappily, 
evils  which  do  not  admit  of  remedy." 

"Of  that  you  are  no  judge :  there  is  no 
fault  which  does  not  admit  of  repentance 
and  palliation." 

Conran  rose  in  great  agitation;  and, 
coming  up  still  closer  to  the  old  man,  seized 
his  cold,  withered  hand. 
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He  withdrew  it,  and  held  it  up.  ''Young 
man,  look — this  feeble  limb  has  done  it." 

"  Done  what  ?"  said  Conran,  eagerly. 

*'  It  thrust  a  sword  into  a  faithful  heart 
— it  pierced  a  wound  in  a  parent's  soul; 
and  it  was  too  late  it  tore  open  the  grave 
that  covered  her;  but  there,  sleeping,  the 
scar  was  there,  for  it  was  grief  that  had 
hunted  her  down.  Then,"  he  added,  with 
the  tear  standing  on  his  withered,  wrinkled 
cheek,  "  then  I  awoke  on  the  cold,  bare 
earth :  I  bent  the  knee,  and  repented :  but 
it  was  too  late  to  atone  to  her.  But  I 
sought  out  all  whom  I  had  injured,  and 
I  found  peace-^peace  at  last !" 

As  he  said  so,  the  hand  fell  into  Conran's ; 
his  head  fell  back  in  utter  exhaustion. 
Once  more  Conran  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  laid  him  on  his  hard  bed ;  never  was  a 
face  more  benign  and  clement. 

"  Wake,  wake,"  said  Conran,  "  and  hear 
me." 
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He  was  quite  conscious. 

"  Speak,"  he  said. 

Conran  hardly  caught  the  sound:  he 
waited  a  minute,  and  looked  at  the  vene- 
rable figure.  His  white  hair  fell  round 
his  withered  features.  It  all  looked  cold, 
as  if  he  were  already  in  the  grasp  of  death. 
No  one  moved  or  mourned :  it  was,  too,  as 
still  as  the  chamber  of  death.  At  last  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  Conran. 

"  Are  you  here?"  he  said.  "  Hasten — 
promise  me.  Swear  to  me,  as  one  who  is 
standing  on  life's  verge,  that  this  sun  sets 
not " 

"  Oh !"  interrupted  Conran,  "  I  will  not 
leave    you    here    alone — I    will    stay   by 

you." 

"What!  to  watch  the  lifeless  corpse? 
to  gaze  at  the  old,  broken  tabernacle,  when 
there  are  living  beings  you  can  bless !" 

Conran  knelt  down  by  the  wooden  frame 
on  which  he  lay:  he  took  his  cold   hand 
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again.  As  if  it  were  the  last  spark 
flickering  and  burning  upon  that  decay- 
ing vessel,  he  turned  to  him,  and  said : 

"  Swear  to  me,  that  you  return  to  life, 
resolved  to  act  and  do  what  is  right,  hold- 
ing no  dubious,  wavering  counsel,  but  now ; 
and  let  me  hear  in  the  world  where  I  am 
going,  that  you  have  wiped  the  tear  of 
suffering,  and  driven  sorrow  from  your 
parent's  heart." 

Conran  said,  "  I  swear." 

*'  Let  not  care — let  not  fear  delay  you: 
fly,  as  for  your  life.  Death  comes,  and  no 
man  can " 

And  the  spirit  was  gone.  He  held  Con- 
ran's  hand  tight,  and  it  stiffened  with  the 
grasp. 

At  that  moment,  a  ragged  boy  opened 
the  half-closed  door;  he  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  looked  at  the  old  man :  he  held 
in  his  hand  the  meagre  food  for  his  daily 
meal. 
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^'  Does  lie  sleep?"  said  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Conran;  "  he  sleeps;  but 
it  is  his  last  sleep." 

The  boy  ran  forward,  and  bent  over 
him :  he  put  the  coarse  vessel  on  the  floor, 
and  kissed  the  old  pilgrim,  and  cried  very 
loud,  lamenting  his  death  in  bitter  excla- 
mation. 

Conran  stood  and  watched  the  child.  He 
ivas  like  a  picture  of  Murillo's,  with  his 
bare  legs  and  tattered  garments,  the  tints 
faded,  but  harmonized  by  that  southern 
sun.  The  rich  colour  of  the  child's  dress 
<iontrasted  with  the  death-pale  hue,  the 
snow-white  hair  of  the  old  man.  The  rays 
of  light  slanted  across  one  corner  of  the 
lowly  abode,  and  fell  on  the  boy,  leaving 
the  corpse  in  the  cold  shadow.  All  con- 
spired to  make  Conran  take  deep  note  of 
this  scene.  AVhen  the  boy  had  shed  his 
childish  tears,  he  ran  for  the  priests.  Mean- 
while, Conran  renewed  before  the  uncon- 
g3 
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scious  dead  the  oath  his  parting  spirit 
heard;  and  he  sat  there,  communing  with 
himself,  resolving  as  he  had  never  resolved. 
As  the  room  filled,  and  the  services  began, 
Conran  returned  to  his  own  rooms;  and 
he  shut  himself  up,  and  allowed  of  no 
trifling  acquaintance  to  disturb  his  earnest 
thought. 

He  resolved  to  await  the  interment  of 
the  old  man,  on  the  following  day,  and  sail 
for  England  by  the  returning  packet. 

He  sent  immediately  to  the  messenger 
from  England. 

"  My  name,"  he  said,  "  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you  to  hear  it,  is  Conran 
Conran.  The  letter  you  carry  is  intended 
for  me." 

The  man  hesitated:  he  had  heard  him 
called  by  another  name,  and  could  not 
comprehend  why  he  should  have  returned 
him  the  letter,  if  it  really  belonged  to  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Conran,  angrily,  "  it  signi- 
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fies  very  little ;  I  shall  return  to  England  to- 
morrow, and  if  you  like  to  amuse  yourself, 
staying  here  in  search  of  a  man  you  will 
never  find,  you  are  welcome  to  your  amuse- 
ment." 

And  he  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  immediate  arrangement  of  the  few 
things  he  had  to  settle. 

The  poor  man  stood  there,  thumbing  and 
handling  the  letter. 

"  It  promises  to  be  in  a  nice  state  for 
whoever  receives  it,"  said  Conran. 

"  But,  sir,"  continued  the  man,  "  your 
name  is  not  Conran;  at  least,  everybody 
tells  me  so." 

"  The  devil  they  do !  And  who  here, 
among  these  gaping  foreigners,  is  so  likely 
to  know  my  name  as  well  as  I  do  myself? 
If  they  are  so  wise,  why  don't  you  go  and 
bid  them  tell  me  your  name  and  parent- 
age?" 

"  I  have  no  alias ^^^  said  the  man. 
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"  Alias?  How  dare  you  use  that  word 
to  me?  because  I  choose  to  come  here,  and 
assume  a  name  for  my  own  pleasure  and 
purposes  ?     Give  me  the  letter." 

The  man,  who  had  heard  Conran  very 
highly  spoken  of,  and  who  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  wish  to  obtain  possession  of 
a  letter  destined  for  another,  with  some  re- 
luctance gave  him  what  he  demanded.  He 
left  the  room,  expressing  the  sapient  hope, 
that  if  Conran  found,  on  opening  it,  that 
it  was  not  for  him,  he  would  return  it 
directly. 

He  closed  the  door,  and  Edith's  letter 
was  in  his  hand. 

Before  he  opened  it,  he  again  recalled  all 
that  had  passed  with  the  old  philosopher — 
all  he  had  promised ;  and  his  spirits  sunk 
as  he  looked  at  the  result  to  which  his  re- 
solves and  promises  would  lead  him.  He 
could  not  see  any  alternative,  but  his  mar- 
I'ving  Edith :  he  saw  no  way  of  undoing  the 
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evil  he  had  inflicted  on  her,  but  by  renewing 
and  fulfilling  the  promises  made.  Without 
this,  he  felt  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to 
return  to  his  land  and  home.  Nothing  else 
vfould  build  up  the  tabernacles  of  joy  which 
he  had  broken. 

Mary  was  dead  to  him ;  what  did  it  sig- 
nify, now  ?  for  he  never  could  love  any  one. 
He  would,  however,  make  one  struggle  to 
be  free. 

It  was  not,  as  we  may  suppose,  without 
a  desperate  effort  that  Conran  resolved  on 
this  conduct;  and  it  was  not  without  agita- 
tion that  he  at  last  broke  the  seal  of  the 
letter  from  Tendring.  He  knew  Edith  too 
w^ell  really  to  have  expected  the  reproaches 
and  upbraidings  which  he  knew  he  merited. 
He  expected  an  earnest  appeal,  and  an  eager 
entreaty  for  his  return :  he  even  expected 
promises  of  pardon ;  but  for  the  letter  now 
before  him  he  was  in  no  way  prepared. 

iS[ever  did  a  man  receive  a  more  speedy 
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or  prompt  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
listening  to  the  calls  of  duty.  He  was  free ! 
free  without  an  effort  on  his  own  part. 
Edith  had  eternally  renounced  her  claim. 
How  had  she  learned  the  dreadful  secret? 
Who  told  Edith  that  it  was  his  engagement 
with  her  that  had  driven  him  into  exile 
and  banished  him  from  his  home? 

"  She  who  has  blighted  the  life  she  hoped 
to  bless.'*  Those  words  entered  like  iron 
into  his  soul.  He  had  ruined  the  happiness 
of  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  woman  God 
ever  made.  In  his  bitter  self-accusations 
he  forgot  how  ugly  she  was — forgot  how  he 
hated  her — forgot  how  she  had  stood  between 
him  and  Mary:  he  thought  but  of  the 
heart  which  he  had  broken.  For  a  moment 
he  almost  resolved  not  to  accept  her  renun- 
ciation, but  to  bind  himself  as  a  victim  to 
atone  for  the  past,  and  strive  to  make  her 
happy.  He  was  much  disappointed  that 
there  was  no  news  of  Mary;  but  he  deter- 
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mined  to  listen  to  Edith's  invitation,  and, 
great  as  was  the  struggle,  to  return  to  his 
own  country. 

Before  they  should  meet,  he  had  still 
many  days  for  thought ;  but  he  was  resolved, 
at  any  sacrifice,  to  do  what  he  apprehended 
as  right.  All  his  gay  friends  heard  the 
rumour  of  his  intended  departure,  and 
hastened  to  his  rooms. 

"  Well,"  said  one,  "  this  is  a  new  reading 
of  the  word  '  eternal.'  "  He  drew  out  his 
watch,  and  counted  on  it.  "  It  is  now  just 
twenty  hours  since  you  said  that  you  had 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  your  native  land, 
and  you  are  to  sail  there  in  forty-eight 
hours.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  your  clock 
— your  immortal  love !  I  suppose  I  may 
give  that  a  week." 

"  As  long  or  as  short  as  you  like,"  re- 
plied Conran,  busying  himself  in  putting 
his  books  together. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  leaving  the  immortals 
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und  the  eternals,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  carries  you  off  in  such  a  hurry.  That 
is  the  fault  I  find  with  so  many  of  you 
English :  you  are  so  exaggerated  in  your 
way  of  acting.  Last  week  you  cursed  your 
lot,  you  foreswore  your  country,  you  aban- 
doned yourself  to  grief,  or  to  some  reckless 
remedy  against  its  horrors ;  and,  now,  when 
we  thought  we  were  sure  of  you,  we  find 
you  on  a  new  tack,  facing  all  you  had  flown 
from,  and  renouncing  all  you  promised  to 
be  faithful  to." 

"Well,"  said  Conran,  at  last;  "what 
would  you  take  to  listen  to  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  reasons,  built  on  '  conscience,  and 
right,  and  duty.'  " 

"  Not  all  the  gardens  of  Portugal,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  putting  his  hands  to 
his  ears.  "  1  expected  that  you  would 
draw  from  your  pocket  a  scented  note  from 
the  lady  of  your  heart,  recalling  you  by 
sweet    reproaches    and   promised   fidelity; 
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and  so  you  would  prove  that  your  eternal 
and  immortal  love  was  still  in  the  as- 
cendancy. I  told  you,  my  good  fellow,  you 
were  not  born  to  amuse  yourself.  You 
English  have  no  notion  of  playthings ;  you 
fall  into  the  serious,  or  the  exaggerated, 
dash  your  heads  against  a  wall,  go  headlong 
on,  or  else  turn  round,  draw  long  faces,  and 
preach." 

"  What  shall  I  say  at  the  ball  to  night? 
Do  you  remember  how  the  young  ladies 
carnets  will  tell  against  your  faith  and 
truth?'' 

"  Tell  them,  I  bequeath  them  to  your 
care,  as  you  have  promised  never  to  for- 
sake the  temples  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment." 

**And,  I  suppose,  while  we  dance,  you 
will  be  praying  in  a  cowl?" 

Conran  related,  as  f^ir  as  he  thought  his 
audience  would  listen,  what  had  passed 
with    the    old  pilgrim.     He   told  that   he 
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had  promised  him  to  turn  from  a  life  of 
idle  pleasure,  and  go  back  to  the  sphere  of 
his  duties. 

"  Then,"  said  his  guests,  "  I  wish  you 
God  speed,  but  you  may  go  alone." 

And  they  bade  him  adieu. 

They  stood  together  on  the  quay  when 
the  vessel  sailed,  and  wondered  and  re- 
gretted this  new  phase  of  Conran's  life, 
classing  it  with  a  hundred  of  those  strange 
whims  and  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen, 
which  made  them  so  often  eccentric  and 
solitary — choosing  such  strange  careers. 

"  We  and  the  sun  will  surely  tempt  him 
back  again,"  they  exclaimed,  as  the  vessel 
steered  away. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Far  other  the  scenes  at  Tendring  Hall. 

It  seemed  now  received  as  a  fact  that 
Conran  lived.  His  mother's  feelings  were 
not,  however,  those  of  unmixed  joy — far 
otherwise.  When  once  the  dread  of  some 
violent  destiny  had  been  removed,  she 
allowed  herself  to  dwell  with  much  pain 
and  displeasure  on  his  conduct.  The  sug- 
gestion that  he  had  thus  acted  to  break  his 
faith  and  ties  with  Edith,  was  far  from 
disarming  her  anger;  and  the  anxieties 
and    sorrows    that   she   had   felt   for   his 
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destiny  before  Edith's  promise  had  been 
secured,  now  returned  with  the  aggravating 
thought  that  he  had  himself  marred  his 
own  prospects.  Sometimes,  too,  she  felt 
poignantly  for  Edith,  if  he,  indeed,  finally 
rejected  her;  how  cruel  her  position — how 
dreadful  for  her  to  see,  and  have  it  thus 
published  through  the  country,  that  not 
even  her  stores  of  gold  could  induce  him 
to  wed  her,  nor  her  wealth  purchase  one 
word  of  his  love.  And  Edith's  whole  aspect 
and  manner  told  that  she  felt  its  power, 
and  that  she  shrank  from  life. 

It  is  rare,  that  any  one  has  to  deal  with 
such  a  naked  destiny.  We  all  walk  on 
with  the  facts  of  our  lives  dressed  up  and 
concealed  and  ornamented. 

Whether  it  regards  ourselves,  or  our 
children,  the  reality  is  far  otherwise  than 
what  we  imagine ;  and  thus,  in  a  hundred 
-ways,  the  truth  of  everything  around  us 
is  so  disguised  that  we  seldom  see  it;  but 
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Edith  had  it  all  torn  bare.  There^  there 
was  no  delusion — she  must  see  it  as  others 
saw  it:  no  veiling  from  her  eye — no 
scratching  out  the  obnoxious  word — she 
read  it  as  others  read  it :  "  My  love  will 
poison  his  life:  my  love  will  make  the 
wealth  it  offers  a  priceless  gift :  my  love 
makes  this  paradise  a  desert :  away  from 
me^  the  wilderness  is  a  garden!"  And 
these  words  seemed  to  this  sensitive  spirit 
written  as  a  frontlet  on  every  brow.  She 
Avas  as  a  lone  bird:  no  one,  she  thought, 
asked  her  to  share  his  hidden  heart's  love ; 
and,  excluded  from  that,  she  did  not  care 
for  less  sacred  communion  and  friendship : 
later  she  was  wiser;  she  felt  sure  her  words 
would  recal  Conran ;  she  knew  that  she  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  his  happiness ;  and,  from 
the  moment  that  the  messenger  sailed,  she 
became  more  and  more  eager  to  have  her 
own  home  ready,  tliat  she  miglit  retreat 
there  before  Conran  should  arrive. 
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Everything  there  was  beautifully  ar- 
ranged ;  the  garden  filled  with  flowers,  and 
the  furniture  placed  in  the  rooms ;  and  the 
day  was  fixed  for  Edith  to  take  possession 
of  her  new  abode. 

The  arrangements  were  not  quite  such  as 
Mr.  Porters  desired ;  there  was  no  subjection 
to  sacerdotal  rule — there  was  no  clerical 
supervision.  Her  chapel  was  private, 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  and 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  would  be 
welcomed  to  proclaim  a  glad  message  from 
its  pulpit.  No  one  honoured  or  esteemed  a 
good  man  more  than  Edith;  and  Mr. 
Porters  was  her  companion  in  her  good 
works.  It  was  expected  ihat  a  fete  ^YOuld 
be  given  to  the  poor  on  the  day  that  Edith 
entered;  but  she  was  too  sad,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  too  painful  for  her  to 
arrange  any  festive  scheme. 

The  eve  of  her  departure  from  Tendring 
Hall  was  a  very  sad  one.     The  servants 
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performed  their  daily  task  mourning ;  and 
her  parting  gifts  to  those  old  friends  of  her 
childhood  were  received  with  copious  tears. 
An  unusually  bright  sun  had  shone  on  the 
days  preceding  the  separation,  and  it  was 
on  the  longest  and  calmest  of  these  evenings 
that  Edith  seated  herself  by  Mrs.  Conran, 
with  Susan,  in  the  porch,  from  whence  they 
could  see  the  setting  sun  descending  in  all 
its  glory. 

Mrs.  Conran  looked  sorry,  and  almost 
angry.  Susan  was  in  deep  grief,  but  still 
content ;  and  Edith — who  can  tell  how  she 
looked?  How  could  she  look — what  was 
her  fate?  She  looked  over  the  walls  she 
had  decked  and  ornamented  with  love's 
tenderest  hand.  She  looked  over  the  woods, 
the  broad  lands  that  her  wealth  had  re- 
deemed and  placed,  as  an  heart's  offering, 
at  his  feet.  Hers  were  to  have  been  those 
proud  halls — hers  the  stately  park;  the 
Comyn  arms  were  already  graven  on  the 
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tablet  in  the  colonnade — the  heiress's  shield 
on  the  Conran  escutcheon.  But,  instead  of 
calling  it  her  home,  before  that  sun  set 
again  she  would  have  bid  it  an  eternal 
farewell;  and  what  would  drive  her  from 
her  resting  place?  All  these  princely 
gifts,  all  her  love,  could  not  win  his 
heart.  He  was  an  exile,  among  strange 
tongues,  on  foreign  lands,  perhaps  in  the 
desert,  rather  than  tread  those  proud  alcoves, 
those  spreading  lawns,  by  her  side.  Nor 
were  these  things  done  in  a  corner:  the 
world  had  learned  the  tale ;  and,  as  she  bid 
adieu  to  the  loved  scenes  as  the  evening 
curtain  fell,  she  knew  that  every  peasant 
told  that,  as  she  could  not  be  loved,  she 
would  never  see  the  sun  set  again  from 
those  walls. 

''  It  is  a  mere  whim — a  caprice,"  said 
Mrs.  Conran,  as  was  her  wont.  "  I  think 
nothing  can  justify  your  heedlessly  plunging 
a  whole  family  into  distress.    With  a  little 
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patience,  all  might  have  been  well;  not 
that  I  think  Conran  merits  your  affection^ 
or  is  worthy  of  it;  but  I  always  hoped 
matters  w^ould  right  themselves.  If,  when 
he  returns,  he  is  prepared  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement, how  sad  it  will  be  if  he  finds 
that  you  have  so  abruptly  forgotten  your 
promise." 

'^  My  dear  LIrs.  Conran,  don't  let  us 
waste  these  last  moments.  You  have  only 
repeated  what  I  have  so  often  answered, 
and  which  it  is  useless  pain  now  to  discuss.- 
I  have  enough  to  bear  in  separating  myself 
from  you  and  from  Susan,  without  dwelling 
on  the  causes  which  have  expelled  me  from 
my  loved  home.  My  heart  was  chained  to 
everything  around  me,  and  it  was  here^ 
among  these  groves,  that  I  thought  to  make 
my  earthly  pilgrimage — every  fibre  seemed 
entwined  round  my  whole  soul.  In  life's 
brightest  days,  I  had  no  other  wish  :  I  sought 
no  other  music  than  the  birds  of  these  woods, 
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iind  it  was  from  hence  that  I  longed  to  take 
flight  when  my  race  here  should  be  run. " 

"  What  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Susan, 
"  is,  why  you  will  leave  us  so  entirely — 
why  you  will  never  return  here;  but  for 
that,  I  know — I  know  well — you  are  right." 

"  Of  that,"  said  Edith,  "  I,  and  I  only,  can 
judge.  It  is  vain  to  look  back:  we  must 
now  look  forward,  and  rest  on  the  glorious 
hope  and  privilege  given  us  of  passing  over 
this  brief  tale  of  years,  and  fixing  our  eyes 
on  that  enduring  world  where  the  prospect 
opens  of  an  eternal  reunion."  Taking  Mrs. 
Conran's  hand  with  much  affection,  she 
added :  "  You  know  that  my  heart  desired 
to  be  with  you,  to  support  you  in  life's  de- 
cline: I  prayed  to  comfort  and  cheer  you: 
I  prayed  to  smooth  your  dying  pillow — I 
prayed  to  close  your  eyes."  And  her  bitter 
tears  choked  her  words  for  some  minutes; 
then,  recovering  herself — "  True  to  my 
vow  to  sacrifice  my  life  to  the  welfai'e  of 
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you  and  yours,  I   once   chose  this  as  my 
home,  and  I  now  resign  it :  I  am  ever  still 
the   same;   and   I   bequeath   you,   with  a 
daughter's  love,  to  one  who  will  never  leave 
you,  but  who  will  be  the  staff  of  your  old 
age.     Susan,   my  sweet  sister,  I  will  call 
you  still  by  that  cherished  name,  for  you 
were   dear   to   me;"  and  she  clasped   her 
to   her  heart — "  Susan,  I  hoped  to  have 
entered  life  with  you,  to  have  been  near 
you,  and  been  witness  of  all  your  pleasures, 
and  helped  you  over  its  rough  places ;  but 
I  shall  still  share  your  hopes  and  joys,  still 
bear  your  griefs,  still  warn  you  how  you  go 
forth  to  the  battle  of  life,  still  watch  your 
success,   still  pray   for   your    happiness!" 
Again  she  was  silent;  and  they  all  wept. 
*' You  sorrow  for  me,"  at  last  said  Edith: 
"  you  think  I  go  forth  from  my  Paradise, 
driven  by  a  sharp  flaming  sword ;  but  you 
are  wrong :  here,  indeed,  it  has  met  me — 
here  it  has  pierced  me;  at  every  turn  I 
n2 
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liave  been  met  by  a  bitter  cup,  and  I  have 
drank  it;  but  it  is  as  if  an  angel  had 
beckoned  me  out:  there  I  shall  feel  as  if 
Heaven's  love  warmed  me — as  if  a  Father's 
arras  were  open  to  greet  me ;  and  I  shall  fly 
from  this  desert  Avorld,  where  neither  calm 
nor  peace  can  be  mine,  to  that  abode  which 
seems  to  me  built  in  sight  of  the  heavenly 
shore,  where  in  moments  of  grief  I'may  sit 
and  listen  to  the  everlastiug  song.  Tlie 
life  I  could  live  here  would  be  a  withered, 
vacant  one,  without  a  soul  in  this  '  aban- 
doned breast' — a  mockery  to  a  heart  yet 
warm ;  but  there  I  shall  live  in  the  bright 
dawn  of  my  rising  day.  Weep  not  for  me^'^ 
she  exclaimed ;  "  but  thank  Him — oh,  thank 
Him — who  has  guided  my  feet  to  the  pure 
river  of  the  Water  of  Life !" 

And  the  sun  set,  and  darkness  veiled  the 
landscape,  and  the  halls  of  Tendring  were 
silent.  Edith  did  not  sleep  that  night: 
^he  watched  the  first  gleam  of  light — she 
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opened  her  windows  to  hear  the  early  birds 
and  the  sound  of  the  playing  fountains; 
and  as  the  gardeners  passed  to  their  daily 
tasks  on  the  smooth  lawn  beneath  her  win- 
dow, they  saw  Edith  there  weeping  a  fare- 
well to  the  loved  scene. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Scarcely  had  Edith  left  Tendring,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  friend  who  had  de- 
spatched the  messenger  in  search  of  its  lost 
lord.  It  announced  to  Mrs.  Conran,  that 
her  son  lived,  and  was  again  on  English 
ground.  The  morning's  post  brought  a 
note  from  him. 

''  If  I  have  heedlessly  given  you  pain,  I 
am  not  so  weak  as  to  shun  to  confess  my 
fault.  I  hope  in  a  few  hours  to  be  with 
you,  and  prove  to  you,  in  lamenting  the 
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past,  that  I  am  still  your  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate son." 

Susan  tore  the  letter  from  her  mother's 
hands ;  the  news  spread  through  the  village : 
bonfires  were  ordered  by  the  rejoicing  pea- 
sants, the  bells  were  made  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings,  and  the  whole  land  rejoiced. 
Even  in  the  still  walls  of  Tendring  Cottage 
it  was  told,  that  he  who  was  mourned  as 
dead  was  alive.  Thornbridge  was  still 
there — still  living  for  Mary's  return — still 
occupied  with  arranging  the  means  to  se- 
cure such  an  end.  He  would  not  suffer  the 
flag  to  be  hoisted  on  the  signal  staff  of  her 
cottage:  he  had  resolved  that  it  should 
never  float  there  till  she  returned,  and 
once  more  tenanted  her  father's  home. 

Conran's  voyage  was  a  quick  and  pleasant 
one ;  and  when  it  was  told  that  land  was  in 
sight,  his  resolution  did  not  falter  nor 
change.  He  resolved  to  sue  for  Edith's 
pardon,  gain  her  forgiveness,  and,  in  de- 
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voting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  life,  bury 
the  sad  remembrances  of  his  past  sorrows. 
He  endeavoured  to  deck  Edith  with  all  the 
charm  her  faultless  character,  her  noble 
-disinterested  conduct  to  him  deserved. 
And  he  landed  strong  in  his  determination 
io  devote  his  life  to  make  Edith  happy. 

He  acted  under  a  sort  of  excitement 
which  concealed  from  himself  the  real  na- 
ture of  his  feelings :  it  was  under  impres- 
sions almost  analogous  that  he  first  resolved 
on  marrying  Edith.  It  was  true,  that  he 
now  thought  that  Mary  was  married;  and 
therefore  the  case  was  different.  But  in 
both  instances  he  had  acted  too  much  on 
impulse,  wdthout  deeply  and  seriously  ex- 
amining his  own  heart. 

His  few  hurried  lines  to  his  mother  were 
itvritten  the  day  he  landed :  he  allowed  one 
more  to  intervene,  and  then  started  for  the 
scenes  he  had  forsworn  and  declared  him- 
self unable  to  face.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
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dreaming  words  of  Mary,  which  he  over- 
heard on  the  sad  night,  echoed  in  his  ear; 
but  he  only  listened  as  if  it  were  a  voice 
from  the  grave.  And  thus,  as  the  well- 
known  woods  and  hills  opened  to  his  view, 
he  was  calmer  and  more  cheerful  than  he 
believed  was  possible.  His  carriage  swept 
through  the  lanes,  and,  after  months  of 
absence,  he  stopped  at  his  own  door. 

Susan  bounded  forward  to  greet  him ;  all 
the  servants  and  dependants  crowded  round 
to  welcome  him :  he  pressed  forward  from 
room  to  room.  Where  was  his  mother  ?  where 
was  Edith?  Susan  hung  round  him  with 
fondest  affection,  but  hesitated  to  answer : 
for  Mrs.  Conran  would  not  receive  him. 

When  she  found  how  recklessly  he  had 
thrown  from  him  the  gifts  of  fortune — how 
he  had  eternally  estranged  Edith's  affection 
— how  he  had  absented  himself  without 
cause  or  necessity — she  resolved  not  to  admit 
him  to  her  presence  without  serious  expos- 
H  3 
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tulation  and  severe  censure.  She  would  not 
tolerate  the  idea,  that  he  who  had  exposed 
her  to  such  long  anxiety  and  suffering, 
needlessly  and  wilfully — who  had  bowed  her 
and  Edith  to  the  ground,  and  thus  ruined 
the  fair  prospects  of  his  family,  should  re- 
ceive, when  caprice  again  led  him  to  his 
home,  the  same  affectionate  embrace  that 
would  have  awaited  him  if  his  absence  had 
arisen  from  less  questionable  motives. 

Susan  shut  the  library  door  as  he  entered^ 
and  then  told  him  that  Edith  had  left  Ten- 
dring  Hall. 

"'  If  you  go  up  to  mamma's  room,  she 
will  tell  you  more  than  I  can.  Follow 
me-" 

And  he  followed  her. 

Com-an  entered  the  room,  and  saw  at 
once  that  the  cloud  on  his  mother's  brow 
would  not  be  easily  removed.  His  manner, 
however,  was  calculated  to  disarm  a  mother's 
anger.   He  confessed  his  fault :  he  lamented 
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it :  he  grieved  for  her  grief,  and  cared  for 
her  care. 

*'  Were  my  days  of  agony,  my  sleepless 
nights,  nothing  to  you?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother ;  and  no  delin- 
quency of  mine  shall  ever  again  bring  tears  to 
your  eye  nor  a  pang  through  your  heart." 

"  And  how,"  she  replied,  *'  can  you  now 
remedy  the  evil?  Do  you  know  all  the 
sorrow  your  heartless  conduct  has  caused? 
Do  you  know  that  Edith  is  lost  to  you,  and 
to  me,  and  to  the  family  ?" 

"  Lost !"  he  exclaimed.    "Where  is  she?" 

"  She  is  where  you  cannot  follow  her, 
and  from  whence  no  word  nor  oath  of  yours 
Will  draw  her.  Alas !  alas !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  She  has  ceased  to  love  me?''  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

"  She  will  never  see  you — never  cross 
this  threshold  again." 

"  But,"  said  Conran,  "  I  am  returned  to 
claim  her  promise,  and  fulfil  mine." 
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"  And  you  think  a  woman  who  has  done 
for  you  and  yours  all  that  Edith  has  done ; 
who  has  loved  you  and  yours  as  she  has 
done,  will  bear  to  be  so  treated  ?  Will  she 
bear  to  be  your  plaything,  left  and  for- 
gotten! and  when  whim  and  fancy  bring 
you  back  to  her,  will  she  come  again  at 
your  bidding?  Did  she  live  on  your  love, 
mid  was  left  to  pine  in  neglect  and  oblivion, 
weep  over  you  as  dead,  mourn  you  as  your 
widow,  and  then  when  you  come  back, 
receive  you,  as  though  it  were  not  your  own 
act  and  will  that  she  had  so  suffered?  If  fate 
had  brought  the  sharpest  destiny,  she  would 
have  borne  it  courageously,  and  shared  it 
cheerfully  with  you ;  but  the  grief  allotted 
to  her  was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  man 
she  loved;  and  you  must,  as  best  you  can, 
bear  the  punishment." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  said  Conran,  perhaps 
the  more  deeply  touched  because  Edith  was 
now  beyond  his  reach. 
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"  She  has  entered  on  a  course  of  life, 
which  she  will  not  abandon  for  the  brightest 
lot  that  can  be  offered  her." 

After  some  silence,  Conran  said : 

"  Whatever  is  her  determination,  I  will 
hear  it  from  her  own  lips;  no  one  can  for- 
bid me  her  presence;  and  I  will  see  her,  to 
offer  her  whatever  apology  my  case  permits, 
and  to  hear  my  fate  from  her  own  mouth.'^ 

Susan  sat  behind  her  mother,  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  love,"  said 
Conran,  going  up  to  her,  and  throwing  his 
arms  round  her. 

''  Dear  Conran,  it  is  of  no  use :  she  will 
not  see  you.  I  have  been  there  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  was  ill.  She  cannot,  she  will 
not." 

"  Been  there  thi&  morning?"  he  replied. 
"Then  where  is  it?  I  will  go.  I  must 
see  her,  if  it  be  but  to  receive  her  pardon." 

"  I  can  give  you  that,"  said  Susan.  "  She 
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bid  me  tell  you,  dear  Conran,  that  she  for- 
gave you — that  she  loved  you ;  but " 

"  But  what?"  he  answered. 

'*  She  said  no  more;  for  she  was  ill.  But 
I  know  she  meant  that  she  would  not  see 
you." 

"  She  shall  interpret  her  own  words/^  he 
answered,  quickly.  "  While  I  retain  her 
vows  in  my  hand,  I  have  a  right  to  claim 
an  interview." 

"  Poor  Edith !"  said  Susan,  sadly ;  "  poor 
Edith!" 

*'  Cannot  you  tell  me  where  she  is?" 

*'You  will  soon  know;  but  I  must  not 
guide  you.  I  promised  not  to  talk  of  her^ 
but  I  think  of  her  so  much  that  I  can't 
help  it." 

"  Was  she  ill?"  said  Mrs.  Conran. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Susan,  shaking  her  head, 
<'  very." 

"  What  was  she  doing?" 

"  She  sat  up  last  night  with  that  poor 
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young  woman,  and  so  slie  was  weak  and  tired. 
There  are  prayers  to-night  in  the  chapel; 
Mr.  Kogers  is  to  read  them. — Poor  Edith !" 

"  Perhaps,  Conran,  if  you  were  to  write, 
she  would  receive  a  letter.'' 

Through  that  day  he  wandered  with  his 
sister  through  the  house  and  pleasure 
ground.  He  would  not  see  any  one;  and 
he  looked  at  all  the  improvements  which 
had  been  completed  in  his  absence,  in 
silence.  In  the  ship  that  brought  him 
home,  there  was  a  large  case  for  him ;  they 
were  the  vases  of  Maltese  stone  which  Edith 
had  ordered,  and  which  had  been  long  in 
finishing.  They  were  unpacked  that  morn- 
ing, and  placed  as  she  had  directed;  and 
they  both  stood  and  admired  them. 

"Poor  Edith!"  said  Susan.  "But  she 
says  she  is  very  happy ;  so  I  must  not  cry 
any  more  for  her." 

"  Happy !"  he  repeated.  "  You  spoke  be- 
fore of  her  grief  and  sorrow !" 
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"  Well,  Conran,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  be 
too  delighted  to  think  she  could  be  happy 
still,  after  all  you  have  made  her  suffer/' 

"  If  she  is  happy,  how  have  I  made  her 
suffer? — because  I  was  accused  of  ruining 
her  happiness.'' 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  say ;  but  I  know  she 
is  happy — because  I  could  not  have  a  mo- 
ment's peace  without  knowing  that — and  I 
am  sure  of  it.  Are  you  not  thankful  for  it, 
Conran?" 

"  I  came  home,  Susan,  resolved  to  make 
her  happy." 

"  And  don't  you  wish  her  to  be  happy 
without  you?  Once  you  did,  dear  Conran." 

"  I  never  made  your  light  head  the  ark 
of  my  thoughts  and  hopes,  my  sweet  Susan." 

"  But  your  sweet  Susan  found  them  all 
out  without  your  help;  and  she  knew  so 

well  that don't  be  angry,  Conran;  but 

you  know  I  have  heard  and  read  what  men 
say  and  do  when  they  love  another " 
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*^  Well,"  said  Conran,  vexed. 

"  Well,  then,  I  knew  all  along,  and  I 
have  told  you  before,  that  you  never  loved 
Edith;  and  I  knew  all  along,  that  if  you 
had  loved  Edith,  you  would  not  have  left 
her  as  you  did — that  is,  if  you  could  have 
helped  it." 

"  Is  it  then  you  who  have  persuaded  her 
to  break  her  vows  and  promises?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no.  But  I  am  very  glad  she 
did  not  marry  a  man  who  did  not  love  her. 
I  wish  she  would  have  taken  one  who  really 
would." 

*^  And  who  did  you  choose  for  her  ?" 

"One  who  would  have  loved  her  if  she 
were  still  as  poor  as  the  day  when  papa 
first  received  her." 

This  allusion  to  her  wealth  galled  Con- 
ran  :  he  never  could  endure  the  thought  of 
her  great  riches,  and  it  was  of  all  other 
topics  the  one  on  which  he  was  most  sensi- 
tive :  for  it  was  one  on  which  he  condemned 
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himself.  The  sordid  love  of  money,  he  had 
not ;  yet  it  seemed  in  this  great  affair  of  his 
life  as  if  it  were  his  ruling  passion. 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  to  write  to  Edith.  His  words 
were  few  and  plain.  He  accused  himself  in 
severe  terms :  he  lamented  the  past :  he 
implored  her  pardon :  he  thanked  her  for  her 
letter — refused  to  accept  her  renunciation : 
— deprecated  the  offered  freedom ;  and  still, 
as  free,  he  again  offered  her  his  hand.  He 
assured  her  that  he  saw  no  other  asylum  for 
him;  and  that,  if  she  refused,  and  again  cast 
him  loose  from  his  home  and  his  duties,  he 
would  be  a  wanderer  and  an  exile.  It  was 
in  some  such  guise  that  he  urged  his  suit. 
Committing  the  letter  to  Susan,  he  again 
retired  to  his  own  room. 

Susan,  anxious  to  hear  of  Edith's  state, 
rode  over  to  her  home.  It  was  the  hour 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  evening  song 
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had  been  heard  in  Edith's  new  house  of 
prayer. 

When  Susan  reached  the  building,  the 
service  had  begun — the  chapel  was  filled 
with  the  poor.  She  stole  up  the  aisle  to 
the  place  where  Edith  knelt,  and  bent  her 
knee  beside  her.  She  had  preserved  her 
widow's  dress.  On  her,  and  on  her  alone, 
fell  a  beam  from  the  setting  sun :  it  just 
glanced  through  the  building  before  it  sunk 
into  its  watery  bed.  Susan  saw,  with  the 
strong  light,  how  Edith  trembled.  As  she 
entered  the  chapel,  it  was  told  her  that 
Mr.  Conran  rode  towards  the  building,  and 
she  fancied,  when  Susan  entered,  it  must 
have  been  him.  Scarcely  had  she  taken 
her  place  by  her  side,  when  the  latch  was 
gently  lifted,  and  Conran  entered.  Susan 
saw  him,  but  Edith  did  not  lift  her  head. 
He  saw,  indeed,  the  sable  figure,  but  he 
could  not  see  her   face:    for  the   evening 
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shadows  were  now  broad  and  dark.  He 
had  too  much  delicacy  to  advance  towards 
her,  but  he  watched  her  till  the  last  words 
were  spoken;  and  she  retired  through  the 
door  which  led  to  her  apartments.  Susan 
2:ave  her  the  letter,  and  left  her.  Conran 
hastened  to  the  downs,  waiting  to  accom- 
pany his  sister ;  and  they  rode  home  together. 

From  the  height  where  they  rode,  Tend- 
ring  Cottage  could  be  clearly  seen.  The 
sight  of  Mary's  home  had  recalled  the  past 
so  painfully,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
speak.  He  had  never  named  her  name: 
he  had  never  asked  of  her  welfare.  As- 
sured that  she  was  Meldon*s  wife,  he  had 
resolved  that  the  secret  of  his  love  should 
never  be  known — that  it  should  not  be 
polluted  by  a  vulgar  tongue;  and  he  still 
fancied,  that  if  Edith  would  hear  him,  he 
might  banish  the  past  in  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Mrs.  Conran,  finding  that  her  son  ap- 
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peared  more  than  ever  disposed  to  the 
marriage  she  so  earnestly  desired,  resolved 
on  making  one  more  aj)peal  to  Edith ;  and, 
after  a  week  had  elapsed,  she  carried  out 
her  wishes.  During  this  time,  Conran  had 
lived  in  complete  retirement:  he  had  seen 
no  one.  He  appeared,  at  times,  anxious 
for  active  duties ;  at  others,  he  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  melancholy.  Susan  was 
his  sole  companion,  and  she  was  quite 
perplexed  to  know  what  was  his  inmost 
thought  and  feeling. 

Edith's  answer  to  his  letter  was  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  calling,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  mother  and  sister,  to  redeem 
his  time,  and  prepare  for  the  other  world, 
where  she  hoped  they  might  meet:  in  this, 
that  could  never  be.  She  forgave  him  all 
her  griefs,  for  which  she  had  learned  to  be 
thankful  to  One  who  had  ordered  all  for 
her  good ;  and,  she  hoped,  for  his. 
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This  unexpected  determination  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  his  wavering  wishes; 
and  having,  as  Mary  had  done  before  him, 
prepared  his  mind,  and  subjugated  his  will, 
he  felt  disappointed  that  this  career  of 
duty  in  which  he  had  schooled  himself  to 
walk  had  been  closed  against  him.  He 
still  felt  convinced,  that  if  he  could  see 
Edith,  he  could  win  her;  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  force  her  to  see  him. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 


The  news  of  Conran's  return  was  communi- 
cated to  Edith  directly  it  was  announced 
at  Tendring  Hall. 

They  were  days  of  great  inward  conflict. 
At  one  time,  she  feared  that  she  would  lose 
her  hold;  that  she  would  turn  from  her 
heart's  new  choice,  to  kneel  again  at  the 
shrine  from  which  she  felt  her  Father  had 
hid  her  rise.  Then  again  she  felt  the  con- 
quest complete ;  and  at  moments  she  thought 
that  she  could  see  and  hear  him,  and  not 
waver.     But  she  did  not  think  that  this 
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trial  was  necessary,  and  slie  resolved  to 
avoid  it.  Tbrougli  a  long  night  of  watch- 
ing, with  a  suffering  inmate  of  the  new 
House  of  Mercy,  her  mind  was  severely 
exercised ;  and  when  her  body  was  exhausted 
by  her  vigils,  her  faith  seemed  to  fail. 
Could  the  name  of  a  frail  mortal  shake  her 
trust  in  the  glorious  promise  that  had  cheered 
and  upheld  her  in  her  hours  of  darkness? 
Could  the  vain  hope  of  an  earthly  affection 
make  her  turn  aside  to  walk  by  its  faint, 
feeble  light,  when  the  refulgence  of  Heaven's 
love  beamed  on  her  path  ?  Alas !  what  was 
it  that  could  seduce  her  ?  It  was  not  love ; 
for  she  had  never  known  it :  she  had  never 
been  loved.  'No;  but  she  had  loved,  and 
she  had  known  all  its  power,  and  all  its 
sweetness. 

On  that  morning,  she  renewed  her  vow; 
and  on  that  evening,  when  Conran  would 
have  opened  life  again  to  her,  and  bid 
earthly  hopes  and  joys  revive,  she  begged 
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that  the  first  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise 
might  ascend  from  beneath  the  roof  she  had 
dedicated  to  Him,  who  had  fed  her  in  the 
wilderness,  and  guided  her  feet  into  the  way 
of  peace. 

"Do  not  persevere,  dear  Conran,"  said 
Susan ;  "  you  will  only  increase  Edith's 
pain." 

"  What  pain,"  he  replied,  "  can  it  give 
her,  unless  she  loves  me  ?  And  if  she  loves 
me,  why  does  she  thus  act?" 

"  Once  she  loved  you ;  yes,  once  she  loved, 
you :  and  then,  Conran,  then  you  cared 
little  for  her  love.  Perhaps,  if  everything 
now  remained  as  it  was,  you  would  still 
value  it  as  little  as  before." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  everything  being 
as  it  was?" 

"  I  mean,  if  you  were  sure  of  Edith,  and 
if " 

"  And  if  what?"  replied  Conran. 
VOL.  III.  I 
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"  Don't  give  her  the  pain  of  meeting  you: 
let  us  turn  back." 

''Do  as  you  please :  my  mother  is  gone 
there,  and  I  have  engaged  to  follow  her. 
Do  you  believe  any  man  in  my  circum- 
stances would  be  fool  enough  to  do  other- 
wise ?  If  Edith  is  changed,  let  her  tell  me 
so  :  if  she  is  punishing  my  conduct,  she  shall 
hear  my  acknowledgments — she  shall  know 
my  repentance." 

They  walked  on  in  silence. 

The  view  from  the  door  of  Edith's  house 
was  beautiful.  It  was  built  above  Tendring 
Cottage :  its  court,  its  garden,  its  gables, 
were  distinctly  seen,  and  the  view  finished 
by  a  boundless  ocean.  Edith's  garden  was 
on  the  other  side,  turned  from  the  sea 
breeze,  and  facing  the  rising  sun.  Without 
waiting  to  be  announced,  and  trusting  to 
his  mother  having  warned  her,  Conran 
opened  the  door,  and  stood  before  Edith. 
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She  was  in  tears :  his  mother  had  been 
pleading,  at  first,  with  love  and  gentleness, 
afterwards,  with  severity  and  iinkindness. 
She  saw  nothing  but  wilfulness  in  Edith's 
resolution;  she  saw  nothing  but  delusion 
and  enthusiasm  in  her  new  life  and  joys. 

"It  is  well  his  father  did  not  live  to 
know  it,"  were  the  words  Conran  heard  as 
he  opened  the  door. 

For  an  instant,  Edith  seemed  quite  over- 
come. She  did  not  speak,  but  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands :  then  recovering  her  self- 
possession,  though  trembling  like  the  tender 
aspen  leaf,  she  went  up  to  Mrs.  Conran,  and, 
without  looking  at  her  son,  said ; 

"  If  he  had  lived,  would  he  have  stood 
by  now,  and  allowed  me  to  be  thus  accused? 
Would  he  have  allowed  it  to  be  said,  that 
it  was  I  who  ruined  your  son's  happiness? 
that  it  was  my  wilfulness,  my  hardness, 
that  blighted  his  family  ?  Would  he  have 
I  2 
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suffered  it  to  be  said,  that  I  could  not  love  ? 
Were  not  his  words  prophetic,  when  he,  with 
his  dying  breath,  prayed  that  I  might  be 
warmed  and  blest  with  affection  as  great 
as  I  bestowed  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  my 
life,  my  all,  were  yours?  Whose  have 
they  been  ?"  she  asked.  Hiding  her  face, 
she  turned  towards  him — "  At  whose  feet 
were  they  laid?  But  when  they  might 
have  been  his — eternally  his — he  scorned 
them — he  spurned  them."  And  she  threw 
herself  back  into  her  chair. 

Conran  knelt  before  her. ' 

"  Edith,  if  you  had  ever  loved  me,  you. 
would  pardon,  and  hear  me." 

"  For  three  long  months,"  she  answered, 
*^  you  hammered  the  iron  into  my  bleeding 
heart :  it  is  harder  than  you  think  to  draw 
it  forth." 

"  Is  there,  then,  in  the  breast  of  one  so 
good,  so  gentle,  no  word  of  pity  and  for- 
giveness ?" 
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"  Oh  yes — oh  yes !"  said  Edith ;  "  freely 
I  pardon — deeply  I  pity ;  but  the  past  re- 
mains: and,  spurned,  scorned,  rejected,  as 
I  am,  I  will  never  accept — never  listen  to 
the  vows  of  the  man  who  abandoned  the 
heart  that  was  his — too  fearful  to  trust  its 
secret  in  her  hand;  but  not  dreading  to 
leave  her  the  tossed  victim  of  hopeless 
grief — set  up  as  a  mark  for  the  finger  of 
scorn — with  her  agonized,  torn,  and  widowed 
heart.  It  is  not  so  we  deal  with  those  we 
love.  You  dared  not  tell  me  I  was  hateful 
to  you,  and  you  left  me  to  spell  and  learn 
the  hard  lesson  in  solitude  and  sorrow. 
You  think  you  have  wronged  me!  You 
know  you  deceived  me,  and  were  this  frail 
heart  to  say  it  forgets  and  forgives,  would 
you  ever  drive  away  the  bla^k  remembrance  ? 
•Is  it  no  outrage  to  force  yourself  even  here, 
to  drag  in  the  sad  memory  of  the  past  to 
this  place,  where  I  pray,  I  seek,  I  wrestle 
to  escape?" 
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"  Oh,  Edith,"  said  Conran,  "  I  conjure 
you  by  all  the  love  you  once  swore — by  all 
the  tenderness,  by  all  the  mercy  that  dwells 
in  that  bosom — to  forgive  and  to  hear  me !" 

"  As  I  hope  for  mercy  myself,  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart  I  forgive  you — forgive 
you  every  bitter  tear  I  have  shed,  every 
throb  of  anguish  !  But  to  listen  to  your 
words  were  to  sin  against  us  both.  By  the 
love  which  I  pray  may  bless  you,  leave 
mer 

"  Do  you  avenge  my  sin  on  my  guilty 
head,  and  bid  me  be  an  exile  without  a 
home,  and  refuse  to  hear  my  prayer  and 
receive  my  vow  ?" 

"Hush — hush!"  she  exclaimed.  "Did 
you  not  once  vow  to  me  a  false  oath — did 
you  not  hold  my  heart  in  a  cold  cell — did 
you  not  deceive  me — did  you  not  lead  me 
on,  rocked  in  fatal  delusion,  when  my  love 
was  loathsome  to  you — did  you  not  accept 
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its  devotion,  when  you  know  you  hated  the 
offering?  And  can  any  word,  however 
sacred,  be  more  to  me  than  idle,  empty 
shadows?  Never — never!"  she  exclaimed, 
and  wept  bitterly. 

''  Conran,"  she  continued,  "  I  was  not 
fair  enough  to  win  you,  and  you  were  not 
brave  enough  to  tell  me  so.  If  my  heart's 
prayer  had  been  given  me,  I  would  have 
chosen  for  myself  the  most  spotless  beauty ; 
but  it  was  refused,  and  the  bright  hope 
of  my  youth  vanished."  And  she  was 
silent. 

Mrs.  Conran  spoke,  and  her  son  pleaded. 
At  last,  Edith  threw  away  the  handkerchief 
which  covered  her  face,  placed  her  hand  on 
her  burning  temples,  and  turned  and  looked 
at  Conran  face  to  face. 

"  Then  swear,"  she  exclaimed — "  swear, 
if  you  dare,  before  Him  who  reads  your 
hidden  thought,  that  you  loved  me !" 
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He  was  silent;  and  she  fixed  her  eye  on 
him. 

"  Oh,  Conran !"  -she  exclaimed,  as  he 
cast  his  eye  down — "  I  do  not  blame  you. 
It  was  hard  for  you.  It  was  hard  for  you," 
she  repeated;  "  but  I  should  have  known 
and  seen  it  earlier ;  then,  perhaps — then" — 
and  she  stopped.  "  Conran,"  she  continued, 
"  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  love  with 
my  whole  heart,  and  I  should  have  seen  that 
no  kindred  aifection  warmed  you.  Then, 
perhaps — then — but  no,  it  was  the  will  of 
God ;  and  now  I  have  heard  His  voice,  no 
other  can  lead  me  nor  charm  me.  He  has 
called  me  away  from  sorrow  and  sighing. 
Conran,  we  part,"  she  said;  and  she  fell 
senseless  on  the  sofa. 

Susan  begged  that  she  might  remain  with 
her.  Conran  and  his  mother  returned  to 
Tendring  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


During  those  days,  Mary  was  never  named. 
True  to  his  determination  to  banish  her 
memory  and  image  from  his  heart,  he  never 
spoke  of  her.  The  tales  and  calumnies 
which  had  been  circulated,  and  with  which 
his  name  had  been  associated,  made  every 
one  avoid  the  subject ;  and  Mary,  her  story, 
and  her  sorrows,  were  never  mentioned. 

The  family  at  Tendring  were  very  un- 
happy. It  was  not  till  Edith's  final  and 
irrevocable  decision  was  taken,  that  Mrs. 
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Conran  could  fully  appreciate  and  feel  the 
altered  position  in  which  her  son  now  stood. 
Those  hoards  of  golden  store  which  she  in- 
herited had  been  destined  to  wipe  away 
creditors'  demands.  Some,  indeed,  she  had 
already  satisfied.  Many  a  hand-writing 
against  the  heir  of  Tendring  had  been  wiped 
away;  but  there  were  others  whose  claims 
Conran  must  arrange.  We  may  easily 
imagine  that  it  was  not  in  a  happy  spirit 
that  Mrs.  Conran  went  through  these  de- 
tails; but  she  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Conran — once  so  apathetic,  once  so  care- 
less— now  spoke  with  energy  and  decision. 
He  declared  he  had  courage  and  power  to 
meet  any  untoward  destiny — that  he  ever 
thought  that  poverty  might  bring  him  more 
peace  than  he  had  found  in  the  prospect  of 
wealth. 

*'  You  are  very  strange,"  said  his  mother. 

"  The  actuations  of  another ^s  heart  and 
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its  experiences  are  often  so,  my  dear  mother, 
to  the  stranger  that  cannot  read  them." 

"  Stranger !"  she  repeated. 

"Yes,"  he  added;  "every  one  is  a 
stranger,  even  to  the  heart  of  those  to  whom 
nature  binds  most  closely,  unless  he  can 
sympathize  with  all  his  emotions." 

"  And  who  do  you  expect  will  sympa- 
thize with  yours,  if  your  mother,  and  even 
your  affianced  wife,  were  forbidden  to  '  read 
your  heart.' " 

"  The  language  of  the  heart  is  written  in 
words  which  are  foreign  to  one  who  has  not 
diligently  read  it  and  studied  it,"  replied 
Conran. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  his  mother,  angrily, 
"  could  be  less  edifying  than  the  confessions 
of  young  men's  hearts :  idle  dreams,  foolish 
caprices,  ignoble  passions,  are  hardly  worth 
knowing.  It  is  only  well  for  them  that  they 
are  so  often  thwarted  and  little  known." 
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"  You  are  not  flattering,  my  dear  mother ; 
but  that  proves  what  I  asserted — that  that 
which  one  man's  heart  recognises  as  true 
joy,  as  pure  bliss,  another,  even  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  condemns  as  a  vain  fancy, 
if  not  a  guilty  one; — and,  also,  it  may 
happen  that  that  which  the  kindest  parent 
may  choose  as  the  bulwark  of  her  child's 
happiness  is  not  that  which  can  ensure  it." 

''If  you  refer  to  your  own  perverse 
course  and  destiny,  Conran,  I  beg  to  remind 
you,  that  it  was  your  own  act — your  own 
choice." 

But  Conran  made  no  reply. 

"  There  is  something  so  inconsistent,  so 
capricious  in  your  conduct,  that  a  wiser 
head  than  mine  could  neither  understand 
nor  justify  you.  There  is  one  solution,  and 
that  such  an  one  as  I  can  neither  believe  nor 
admit,  and  one  which  I  could  not  even 
have  dreamed  of,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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the  tales  that  were  circulated  in  your 
absence !" 

"What  tales?"  he  replied,  eagerly. 

"  Such  as  I  cannot  repeat;  but  which, 
though  I  discredited  them,  caused  many  a 
strange  surmise. '* 

"  If  they  concerned  me,  I  beg,"  said  Con- 
ran,  earnestly,  "  that  I  may  be  told  them : 
if  you  refuse,  I  shall  apply  elsewhere." 

"  Perhaps,  then,"  replied  Mrs.  Conran, 
"  you  will  answer  me  one  word.  What 
was  the  cause  of  your  sudden  departure 
from  England?  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  un- 
willingness to  fulfil  your  promise  to  Edith?" 

"  Whatever  were  my  motives,  on  my 
return  I  expressed  my  sincere  and  honest 
wish  to  fulfil  my  word,  and  dedicate  myself 
to  her  happiness." 

"  I  listened,  and  observed  how  carefully 
you  abstained  from  saying  that  it  was  your 
own  happiness  that  you  sought.    Conran !  I 
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read  what  you  fancied  I  was  too  dull  to  see ; 
and  these  were  your  words : — '  I  have  out- 
raged you,  Edith.  As  a  man  of  honour,  and 
as  a  gentleman,  I  come  to  offer  you  my 
life  as  a  sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  past, 
and  I  will  do  it  honourably  and  fully.' " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Conran,  "  you  wrong  me; 
all  that  this  heart  lias  to  give,  it  would 
give  to  her.  I  lamented  for  her  sake  it  were 
not  a  richer  offering. 

"And  its  first-fruits,  Conran?"  said  his 
mother,  with  a  piercing  look." 

"  They  have  been  gathered,"  he  replied, 
"  bruised,  and  trodden."  Both  were  silent 
for  some  minutes. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  continued,  "  I 
was  true  in  all  I  said.  You  know  that 
the  riches  which  are  such  a  bait  to  this 
hungry  world  had  no  charm  for  me.  The 
wealth  I  sought,  I  sought  for  you,  and  my 
father's  inheritance;  for  myself,  it  was  a 
bauble,   an   empty  gift.     My  own   young 
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dreams  were  never  of  wealth — it  could  not 
purchase  all  that  I  then  deified ;  and  when 
I  knelt  to  beg  that  Edith  would  turn,  for- 
give, and  listen  to  me,  I  forgot  her  riches. 
I  saw  only  the  goodness,  the  virtue  of  her 
to  whom  I  was  pledged,  and  felt  I  could 
cherish  and  esteem  her,  and  take  her 
through  life's  path  without  a  cloud  on  her 
brow  or  a  thorn  in  her  way." 

Mrs.  Conran  appeared  very  much  de- 
pressed. 

"  That  chapter,"  continued  Conran,  "  is 
closed,  and  left  on  the  memory  with  varied 
sensations.  Where  I  have  been  wrong,  I 
trust  not  lightly  to  forget ;  and  where  I  have 
been  wronged,  I  hope  bravely  to  endure." 

"  It  is  hard  to  see  who  but  yourself  has 
wronged  you ;  and  no  regret  will  now  undo 
the  mischief." 

Some  one  entered  the  room,  and  their 
conversation  was  interrupted.  But  she 
had  said  things  which  dwelt  on  Conran's 
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mind.  He  left  the  house ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  walked  across  the  downs  to  the 
cliff's  edge.  He  looked  at  the  narrow  path 
along  which  he  had  walked  on  that  night : 
he  traced  the  spot  where  he  was  thrown 
over.  He  had  never  told  anyone  how 
he  left  England — never  had  mentioned 
Meldon's  name.  He  stood  there  on  that 
calm  summer's  day,  thinking  of  the  storm 
that  raged  within  and  without  at  that 
dreadful  hour.  The  ocean  was  peaceful 
and  smiling;  but  no  sunshine  had  cheered 
his  heart.  He  was,  indeed,  still  and  pas- 
sionless, but  striving  to  learn  daily  liow 
better  to  bear  his  untoward  fate,  endea- 
vouring to  support  as  a  man  the  evil  he 
could  not  remedy.  Edith's  unalterable 
determination  had  been  a  great  evil  to  him. 
The  definite  career,  even  if  it  were  a  sacri- 
fice, gave  him  a  certain  strength,  and 
vigour,  and  energy.     Without  it,  he  felt 
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that  he  must  fall  into  that  terrible  condition 
"which  is  so  often  the  result  when  life  has 
no  charm  and  no  active  employment.  He 
felt  that  he  would  become  like  a  water- 
logged vessel,  heaved  up  and  down,  and 
borne  along  without  a  self-acting  or  direct- 
ing power. 

On  this  narrow  path  he  stood  and 
thought.  The  beetling  rocks  concealed 
Mary's  home:  he  dare  not  look  at  the 
deserted  cottage — he  had  vowed  never  to 
see  it.  As  he  stood  there,  he  observed 
Thornbridge  coming  along  the  path :  he 
had  not  seen  him  since  he  left  the  carria2;e 
on  the  downs  to  go  down  to  Mary's  cottage. 
He  felt  much  agitated  at  meeting  him,  and 
would  gladly  have  avoided  the  interview, 
with  its  harrowing  associations.  He  was, 
however,  relieved  by  seeing  that  Mr. 
Porters  followed  him  too  closely  to  permit 
any  allusion  to  Mary's  fate. 
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They  both  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
his  safe  return — inquired  after  his  health, 
and  told  their  own  histories.  Thornbridge 
related  how  Miss  Corny n  had  settled  him 
at  Tendring  Cottage — how  happy  he  was, 
there — how  busy  he  was  kept  by  her 
schemes  of  charity — but  how  carefully  he 
kept  it  all  till  the  owners  should  return 
and  claim  it :  "And  we  pray  it  may  not  be 
long,"  said  Thornbridge. 

"  Amen,"  responded  Mr.  Porters ;  but 
Conran  was  silent. 

"  Mr.  Conran,"  said  Mr.  Porters,  "  we 
have  all  had  our  trials  since  you  left :  the 
most  innocent  and  the  most  unworthy." 

"  None  of  our  confessions,"  he  answered, 
"  will  be  very  lively,  I  dare  say." 

'^  All  looks  gay  enough  now,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  must  forget  the  past." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Mr.  Porters,  "  it  is 
fortunate  for  those  who  can." 
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"  But  it  is  SO  useless,"  replied  Conran, 
"  to  dwell  on  it,  that  it  is  right  as  well  as 
philosophic." 

"  It  is  not  right,"  he  answered,  '*  lightly 
to  forget  where  we  have  been  wrong." 

"  Kegrets  wont  undo  the  evil,"  he 
answered,  and  would  have  turned  the  con- 
versation. 

"  We  are  hurried,"  said  Mr.  Porters : 
"  we  have  business  in  the  town.  Perhaps 
you  would  walk  with  us?" 

Conran  accompanied  them,  hardly  know- 
ing why. 

"  Our  business,"  he  said,  "  is  to  meet 
the  writer  of  this  letter." 

And  they  showed  him  a  sealed  packet 
for  William  Johnson. 

"  Has  he  left  this  country  ?"  said  Conran, 
with  assumed  indifference. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Porters.  "  We  drove 
him  from  among  us." 
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"  How  SO  ?"  he  answered. 

*'  We  unloosed  the  tongue  of  cahimny 
against  his  sister,  and  he  fled." 

"  And  who  dared  do  so?"  said  Conran, 
his  blood  rising  to  his  face. 

*'  Alas !"  said  Mr.  Porters,  "  those  of  us 
who  ought  to  have  known  better.  But  God 
was  merciful  to  us  all.  It  is  now  reported 
that  some  relation  of  hers  is  dead,  and  has 
bequeathed  her  his  fortune, — her  mother's 
brother,  who  has  been  out  of  Europe  for 
many  years, — and  this  takes  us  now  away 
from  home.  If  I  can  help  her,  I  shall  thank 
God!" 

"Where  is  she?"  said  Conran,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"  In  France,"  said  Mr.  Porters;  *'  she  is 
there,  watering  Meldon's  grave  with  her 
pious  tears." 

"  His  grave !"  exclaimed  Conran.  "  Mel- 
don's grave?" 
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**  Yes,"  said  the  curate :  "his  early  grave. 
"  And  there  was  the  goodness  of  God :  we 
drove  her  there.  Oh!  it  was  our  lying 
lips  that  sent  her  forth ;  and  it  was  there, 
as  mercy's  messenger,  she  pointed  him  to 
hope  and  life.     Sir,  he  died  blessing  her." 

But  Conran  could  not  hear:  he  seemed 
lost  in  thought  and  agitation.  He  kept 
repeating,  as  if  soliloquizing  —  "Dead! 
Meldon  dead !"  And  he  looked  up :  they 
were  close  to  the  little  church  whose  bells 
for  Mary's  wedding  had  sounded  ever  since 
in  his  ears.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
command  himself,  he  left  them  abruptly, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  most  painful 
emotion.  Mary,  then,  was  no  longer  a  for- 
bidden idol !  In  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts, 
at  one  moment  he  could  have  knelt,  and 
given  thanks  that  he  was  free :  at  another, 
he  felt  that  Meldon's  widow  could  never  be 
his  bride :    he  might  love  her — he  might 
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worship  her — but  he  would  not  marry  her. 
The  tales  of  which  his  mother  spoke — the 
calumnies  to  which  Mr.  Porters  had  alluded 
— to  what  could  they  refer?  He  was  dis- 
tracted :  he  would  now  dedicate  his  whole 
life  to  the  past — to  that  beautiful  image 
which  he  had  so  fondly  loved — to  that  idol 
which  he  might  still  adore,  but  which  an 
iron  fate  had  forbidden  him  to  make  his 
own. 

Sometimes  he  could  have  cursed  Meldon, 
and  wished  that  there,  on  that  spot,  he  had 
dashed  him  to  atoms  on  the  steep  cliffs. 
Sometimes  he  felt  half  disposed  to  pity  him, 
torn  from  the  paradise  he  had  so  lately 
won. 

If  disease  had  but  struck  him  earlier, 
could  he  not  have  gained  her?  Alas!  he 
knew  that  she  would  never  have  listened  to 
him.  But  now  that  he  was  free,  what 
would  her  answer  be  ?  But  Meldon's  widow ! 
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That  came  before  liim  like  a  black  phantom, 
and  for  ever  excluded  the  hope  of  a  bright 
future. 

It  was  easy  for  those  who  sat  with  him 
that  evening  to  see  that  some  fresh  gloom 
hung  on  his  features.  Every  topic  that  was 
suggested  dropped  unnoticed,  and  both  his 
mother  and  sister  observed  him  with  great 
pain.  The  following  day  he  wandered  alone 
in  the  woods,  and  the  evening  was  marked 
by  the  same  depression. 

It  was  already  deep  twilight,  when  Mr. 
Porters  called  at  Tendring  Hall.  His  visit 
was  to  Conran.  He  received  him  in  the  long 
colonnade,  where  he  was  sitting  watching 
the  declining  day. 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Porters,  "  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  our  search,  and  the  inheritance 
for  William  and  his  sister  will  be  secured. 
They  have  written  to  her  several  times; 
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and  Thornbridge,  who  lived  there,  refused 
to  take  the  letters,  and  that  has  caused  the 
delay.  Not  that  I  value  money  for  her; 
but  in  this  world  its  power  is  so  great,  and 
it  may  win  for  her  the  tardy  justice  I 
hoped  her  virtues ;  would  have  secured 
her.'^ 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Conran, 
"  what  these  inuendoes  mean.  V/hat 
calumnies — what  justice  do  you  refer  to?" 

''  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  feel  so 
deeply  my  share  in  her  suffering,  that  my 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  proclaim  her  good- 
ness. I  trust,  sir,  you  may  never  know 
the  sorrow  of  a  reproaching  deed." 

"  I  should  think,"  rejilied  Conran,  "that 
I  had  a  much  heavier  load  than  yours. 
Your  holy  vocation  surely  keeps  you  in  the 
path  of  virtue  ?" 

"  It  has  led  me,"  replied  Mr.  Porters, 
*'into  a  heavy   offence.     It   cost   me   my 
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heart's  blood  to  bend  before  her  and  say  I 
was  guilty.  But  I  teas  guilty!"  and  the 
remembrance  seemed  again  to  burden  his 
conscience. 

"  All  this  is  an  enigma  to  me.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  me  believe  one  so 
esteemed  and  excellent  had  any  heavy  sin 
to  confess." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Conran,  *'  if  the  story  has 
not  reached  your  ears,  I  might  wish  you  for 
ever  ignorant;  but  that  cannot  be.  If, 
then,  it  should  be  told  you  that  I  helped 
to  blacken  a  pure  name — if  it  should  be 
told  you  that  I  helped  to  pierce  a  tender 
heart;  remember  my  heart  has  bled,  my 
soul  has  agonized  for  the  deed,  and  my 
pardon  has  been  breathed  and  my  sin 
forgiven ;  for  I  have  sought  it  with  bitter 
tears.  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  Mary  John- 
son was  driven  into  exile  by  the  lash  of 
a   slanderous  world;    and   I   trust   I   may 
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live  to  see  her  received  and  acquitted  in 
the  face  of  her  traducers  and  calumniators. 
These  papers,"  he  continued,  "must  be 
signed  before  a  magistrate,  and  we  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  place  them  in 
your  hands,  that  we  may  receive  your 
counsel.  All  that  can  be  known,  Thorn- 
bridge  now  holds  in  his  hands ;  and  if  you 
would  see  him  in  the  morning,  I  have  no 
doubt  all  will  be  arranged,  and  our  fugitives 
recalled." 

He  left  Conran  so  perplexed,  that  he 
hastened  in  to  join  his  mother  and  sister, 
to  learn  the"  solution  of  those  mysterious 
allusions.  He  told  them  of  Mr.  Porters' 
visit,  and  of  the  inheritance  said  to  be 
bequeathed  to  William  Johnson,  and  of 
the  part  he  was  obliged  to  take  in  the 
affair.  Mrs.  Conran  seemed  annoyed,  but 
did  not  speak.  He  continued  to  relate 
Mr.  Porters'  conversation,  and  asked  eagerly 
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what   were    the   calumnies    to    which    he 
alluded.     His  mother  did  not  answer. 

"  What  is  the  mystery?"  he  continued. 
"  I  insist  on  being  told." 

"It  is  a  sad  story,"  at  last  replied  his 
mother.  "  I  would  rather  not  enter  on  it. 
There  is  no  possible  benefit  to  anyone  from 
recurring  to  it,  and  much  sorrow  and  vex- 
ation to  all  of  us." 

"Poor  Mary!"  exclaimed  Susan — "I 
wish  she  had  never  been  born." 

"  And  what  evil  has  she  done  you,  to 
make  you  say  so?"  said  her  brother^ 
angrily. 

Her  mother  made  a  sign  for  her  to  leave 
the  room.  Then,  looking  at  Conran,  she 
said — "  Are  you  really  ignorant  of  all  that 
has  happened  to  her?" 

"  I  have  never,"  said  Conran,  with  much 
agitation — "  I  have  never  heard  her  name 
since  the  day  I  left  England." 
k2 
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*'  Would  to  God/'  continued  his  mother, 
*' that  you  had  never  heard  it  at  all!  but 
the  rumour  was  circulated  that  you  had  a 
secret  affection  for  her,  and  intrigued  with 
her.  It  was  discovered  the  night  before 
the  day  fixed  for  her  marriage :  it  was  this 
that  caused  such  anguish.  Mr.  Porters 
drove  her  from  the  communion  table,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  frowned  on  her." 

*' And  did  you  not  speak?"  stammered 
out  Conran,  in  almost  inarticulate  words. 

"  Alas !"  said  his  mother,  "  Edith  de- 
fended her  more  warmly  than  I  did :  for  we 
all  learned  to  fear  that  it  was  indeed  that 
unhappy  girl  who  had  alienated  you  from 
your  betrothed  bride;  and  while  I  dis- 
credited the  dreadful  things  others  believed^ 
I  still— I  still  feared " 


^'  Feared !"  he  cried ;  "  feared  I"    And  his 
itation  became  so 
dared  not  sav  more. 


agitation  became  so  great  that  his  mother 
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At  last  he  endeavoured  to  check  his  sobs 
of  grief. 

"  Did  not  my  mother — did  not  she  who 
bore  me — say  that  she  knew  it  to  be  a  foul 
lie  ?  did  she  not  say,  that  with  all  the  faults 
that  defaced  him,  her  son  would  rather  have 
been  sunk  beneath  the  waves  that  break  on 
those  cliflfs  than  have  offered  her  an  insult? 
Did  not  she  know  that  Mary  would  rather 
have  plunged  into  their  bosom  than  listen 
to  the  breath  of  dishonour?  But  you  did 
not  say  so,  mother?  Then,  if  there  is  an 
ear  which  has  not  heard  it,  I  will  proclaim 
her  the  most  pure,  iho.  most  spotless,  the 
most  perfect !  Did  no  one  say  so  ? — none 
who  had  followed  her  morning  days,  who 
had  watched  her  young  years? — none  say 
that  that  orphan  child  was  like  an  angel 
from  heaven,  without  fault  or  blemish? 
Oh,  this  cold,  this  scandalous  world! — 
graced,  too,  with  a  Christian's  name !" 
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His  mother  looked  at  him:  grief  and 
anger  were  combating  within.  "  Conran,"" 
at  last  she  answered,  "  I  never  believed  her 
guilty,,  but  she  confessed  herself  to  be  so; 
and  it  was  in  a  cloud  of  uncertainty,  doubt^ 
and  mystery,  that  she  left  us.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  it  should  touch  you  so 
deeply?" 

"  If  my  name  is  used  to  blacken  virtue,, 
does  it  not  concern  me?  Does  it  not  con- 
cern  you  to  wash  away  such  a  stain  !'^ 

"  It  is  washed  away,^'  she  replied. 

"  What  did  she  confess  ?" 

*'I  know  not,''  answered  his  mother: 
"  it  was  his  affair.  No  one  ever  heard  his 
conduct  explained.  He  exculpated  her  at 
last ;  and  Mr.  Porters  has  the  letter,  if  you 
wish  tO'  see  it.  For  myself,  I  particularly 
dislike  all  reference  to  the  subject.  "What- 
ever you  wish  to  learn,  you  must  hear  from 
others."" 
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"  I  can  only  warn  you  that,  however  pain- 
ful may  be  the  disclosures,  I  shall  not  conceal 
any  one  fact  that  may  lead  to  secure  Mary 
honour  and  esteem.  The  details  may  wound 
and  mortify  you,  but  they  will  draw  from 
your  unwilling  lips  a  testimony  to  unri- 
valled virtue  and  goodness." 

It  cost  Conran  a  violent  struggle  to 
speak  of  Mary.  It  was  a  sealed  subject; 
no  one  knew  that  it  lay  buried  in  his 
heart:  the  earth  was  piled  over  it,  but, 
like  the  young  seed,  it  was  alive,  and  needed 
but  one  ray  of  hope  to  burst  forth  into 
life. 

"I  fancy  all  that  can  wound  or  mortify 
me  there  has  already  passed  before  me — 
that  cup  has  been  well  emptied." 

They  were  still  conversing,  when  it  was 
told  them  that  Thornbridge  was  in  the 
library.  Mrs.  Conran  refused  to  be  present 
at  the  interview. 
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Requesting  him  to  be  seated,  Conran 
drew  his  chair  by  his  side,  and  said, — 

"  I  beg  that  I  may  be  told  all  you  know 
of  the  history  of  Mary  Johnson,  since  I  left 
this  country.  I  have  heard  strange  ru- 
mours and  allusions — dark  hieroglyphics 
which  no  one  will  decipher;  but  said  to 
mean  dishonour  and  scorn  on  her  name. 
Fear  not :  speak  openly  and  truthfully !" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Thornbridge,  "  it  is  such 
a  tale  as  a  man  must  live  in  a  fallen  world 
to  believe.  Could  it  otherwise  be  credited, 
that  a  man,  in  the  temple  of  his  God,  blasts 
the  woman  he  loves;  that  he  leaves  her 
there  under  the  withering  sentence,  to  bear 
all  the  cold  world  could  heap  on  her — to  go 
out  an  exile  into  the  stranger's  land, 
blighted  and  bleeding?  But  it  is  all  over 
now,  and  a  brighter  sun  rising  on  her.  I 
have  the  papers  here,"  he  added. 

"  Give  them,"  said  Conran,  "  give — "  and 
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he  seized  them,  and  read  them.  "  Useless 
baubles !  these  are  not  what  I  seek  I  Where 
is  the  letter  of  which  my  mother  spoke  ?  I 
insist  on  hearing  the  whole." 

"  Sir,"  said  Thornbridge,  "  it  should  be 
told  by  another;  your  mother  can  tell  the 
tale  better  than  I  can." 

"  But  she  refuses  to  do  so,"  said  Conran. 

"  But,"  said  Thornbridge,  "  you  ought 
to  know  it.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  give 
you  pain?" 

"Speak!"  said  Conran — "withhold  no- 
thing!" 

"  On  the  morning  after  you  arrived — at 
the  very  time  when  the  alarm  for  your  ab- 
sence was  first  raised,  Mary  and  her  friends 
were  in  the  Church  of  Tendring.  Such  a 
bride  never  passed  through  that  porch.  It 
was  an  angel's  beauty :  they  said  she  was 
not  dressed  as  other  brides — it  looked  like 
a  sort  of  shroud;  and  her  cheeks  and  lips 

K    o 
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were  as  white  as  the  veil.  We  gave  her 
water:  for  we  thought  she  would  faint 
when  she  looked  first  at  the  altar.  And 
then,  she  stood  there  as  if  no  pulse  beat, 
with  an  eye  lifted  to  heaven :  for  her  heart 
was  there.  And  then,  the  church  door 
opened,  and  such  rough  sounds  were  heard 
in  the  aisle;  and  Meldon,  like  a  maniac 
escaped  from  his  keepers,  rushed  forward, 
and  stood  there  as  if  the  fire  of  hell  burnt 
in  his  breast.  For  a  moment,  he  was 
silent,  and  he  then  broke  out; — accused 
her  of  guilt — of  perfidy — perjury.  He  re- 
jected her — he  scorned  her — he  cursed  her, 
and  abandoned  her.  On  her  guilty  para- 
mour he  had,  he  said,  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance ;  and  she  might  go  forth,  mourning 
and  branded,  and  find  love  and  pity  where 
she  could." 

Thornbridge  could  hardly  tell  the  tale : 
Conran's  hands  concealed  the  agony  of  his 
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face — the  swelling  veins  of  his  forehead 
told  how  he  heard;  but  he  did  not 
speak. 

"  And  she  did  go  forth  like  the  stricken 
deer,  and  the  hell-hounds  pursued  her ;  and 
it  passed  from  tongue  to  tongue  that  she 
was  guilty;  and  one,  more  accursed  than 
the  rest,  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  there 
was  one  who  loved,  but  who  would  not 
screen  her  from  disgrace;  and  that,  as 
Meldon^s  bride,  her  honour  could  still  be 
saved.  And  it  was  with  this  black  deed 
graven  on  her  that  she  sought  the  support 
of  religion.  And  there  again,  at  that  fatal 
altar,  another  sentence  went  forth ;  and  they 
chased  her  away  again.  Oh !  why  did  not 
the  earth  open  and  swallow  them  up  ?  But, 
Sir,  it  is  passed,  and  she  is  come  out  not 
tarnished,  but,  like  gold,  brighter  and 
brighter,  they  tell  me." 

And   he   Aviped   his   forehead:  for  that 
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theme  made  the  cold  perspiration  stand  in 
great  drops  on  his  brow. 

"  And  the  marriage?''  whispered  Conran, 
with  his  face  still  buried  in  his  hands. 

It  was  never  performed,"  said  Thorn- 
bridge.  "  Meldon  left  the  country  tha*o 
night;  and  it  was  he  who  saved  the  boat  in 
which  you  were  embarked.  The  poor  fellow 
had  something  noble  about  him.  He  thought 
it  was  you,  Sir,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
treasure ;  but  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  save 
your  life." 

For  one  instant  Conran  looked  up,  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  ^fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

"Behold,  how  he  loved  her!"  thought 
Thornbridge;  but  he  did  not  speak.  He 
endeavoured  to  raise  him,  which  he  did ;  for 
Conran  had  not  fainted :  it  was  a  sort  of 
attack  caused  by  violent  emotion.  Once 
more  seated  in  his  chair,  Thornbridge 
thought  it  right  to  finish  the  narrative. 
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"  She  and  her  brother  left  England ;  for 
he  could  not  endure  the  averted  eye,  the 
concealed  sneer,  the  implied  censure :  and 
they  fled. 

"  Meldon,  overcome  by  the  hardship  of  his 
voyage,  became  dangerously  ill;  and  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  taken  to  the  town  on 
the  Loire  to  which  they  had  retired.  And 
he  saw  her,  and  wrote  home,  and  told  how 
he  had  blasphemed  her  name — how  pure, 
how  perfect  she  was.  And  she  nursed 
him ;  and  he  died  blessing  her :  and  she 
lives,  mourning  him.  Our  curate  never 
rested  till  he  found  her ;  and  she  has  for- 
given him :  but  he  never  forgets  it.  We 
all  hoped  she  would  return ;  but  she  refuses. 
Now,  perhaps,  she  must  do  so." 

He  saw  that  Conran's  whole  soul  was 
rent  by  this  story,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  wrong  in  him  to  add  another  word.  He 
proposed,  after  a  few  minutes,  to  leave  him. 
And  Conran  was  left  alone. 
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Was  it  thus  she  was  suffering,  while  he 
was  inactive  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
fancying  that  she  was  an  idolized  bride? 
Driven  into  exile  by  slanders  he  could  have 
chased  away,  why  was  he  not  there  to  give 
the  lie  to  her  enemies — to  crown  her  with 
the  tributes  she  merited?     It  was  his  own 
accursed  folly.     It  was  his  name  that  had 
drawn   this  blackness  over   her;    and   he 
should  have  been  there  to  defend  and  shelter 
and  vindicate  her.    But  she  was  free !    And 
that   thought  came  like   bright   lightning 
through   the   gloom.     With   what   blissful 
words  it  seemed  to  write  on  the  dark  picture 
— words  of  hope  and  future  joy  1  "  She  is 
free,  and  she  may  yet  be  mine,"  he  added ; 
and  that  seemed  written  also  in  the  clouds 
—  like   the  bow   to   the  drowning  world. 
*^  And  she  shall  be  mine,"  he  added.     And 
again  he  looked  up,  and  the  flashes  seemed 
to  gild  the  words  in  the  blackness  around. 
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"  That  is  my  sword,  that  my  shield,  that 
my  banner." 

It  is  not  ours  to  follow  the  motley  crowd 
of  thoughts  that  hurried  through  his  mind : 
now  turbid  and  dark,  now  clear  and  bright, 
— now  full  of  despair  for  the  past,  now 
full  of  radiant  hope  for  the  future. 

The  fact  was,  that  all  pictures  of  past 
scenes  had  succeeded  one  another  too  ra- 
pidly: each  one  was  in  itself  enough  to 
upset  his  whole  being.  The  blow  came 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other — it 
struck  him  before  and  behind ;  so  that,  for 
a  time,  he  lost  all  power  of  thought,  and 
expression,  and  movement:  in  a  mist, 
without  any  distinct  image  in  his  mind; 
but  yet  with  terrible  consciousness  that  he 
wrestled  in  mental  distress  to  come  forth 
into  action;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 
The  new  resolves  of  life  were  speedily 
driven  away :  the  great  moulding  thought — 
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the  master  passion — the  dream  of  his  youth 
— the  life  of  his  manhood :  that  which  had 
once  animated  him,  and  then  prostrated 
him;  that  which  had  exiled  him,  and  sent 
liim  from  life ;  that  on  whose  ruins  even  his 
new  schemes  and  vows  to  Edith  were  built 
— returned  to  him  now  in  wondrous  power. 
He  had  carried  Mary's  image  as  a  dead 
corpse — reminding  him  of  what  love  was, 
and  of  how  he  had  loved;  and  his  soul 
within  was  like  the  cold  form.  He  felt  that 
never  again  could  his  veins  glow,  his  heart 
beat.  And  now,  as  he  looked  on  the  still 
remains,  he  heard  the  jMaster's  voice,  saying 
— "  Arise !  and  her  spirit  came  again,  and 
she  arose  straightway."  And  he  fell  down 
again  before  the  new  gift;  and,  amid  all 
the  maze  which  encompassed  him,  he  felt 
that  for  him  the  sun  had  risen:  and  again 
earth  might  be  a  new  Eden. 

But  at  the  door  of  his  own  solitary  apart- 
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ment,  hosts  of  difficulties  stood  armed  and 
arrayed;  and  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and 
wandered  alone. 

Thornbridge  was  so  full  of  joy  at  the 
thoughts  of  Mary's  inheritance,  he  could 
not  refrain  communicating  it  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Conran.  He  knew  not  of  what  value 
it  was :  all  that  he  had  learned  was,  that 
she  and  her  brother  were  the  heirs  of  their 
maternal  uncle,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
very  prosperous,  and  supposed  to  be  rich. 

Several  days  past,  and  Conran  rarely 
appeared.  He  avoided  the  society  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  During  this  time  his 
mind  was  painfully  agitated.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible,  almost  in  the  same  breath 
in  which  he  had  offered  his  faith  to  Edith, 
to  declare  his  intention  to  marry  Mary. 
He  was,  indeed,  neither  inconsistent  nor 
changeable;  but  how  could  he  justify  him- 
self?    His  position    was    strange,  and    he 
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waited  from  day  to  day  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  regain  the  self-command  necessary 
in  speaking  to  his  mother. 

•  The  other  friends  of  Mary  were  not  as 
inactive.  Animated  with  the  earnest  desire 
to  see  her  again,  they  rejoiced  that  business 
made  it  imperative  that  William  should 
return  home.  Pressing  letters  were 
written  to  him,  and  the  answers  impa- 
tiently awaited. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  must  once  more  turn  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  and  see  how  Mary  has  past  those 
weeks  succeeding  Mr.  Porters's  visit.  We 
must  follow  her,  and  see  her  pale  form 
sitting  for  hours  beneath  the  splendid  ches- 
nut  grove,  where  she  loved  to  pass  her 
day. 

There  was  little  variety  in  her  days :  her 
broken  spirit  seemed  comforted  and  sus- 
tained by  those  cloudless  skies  and  calm 
hours.     Her  room  opened  with  wide  win- 
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dows,  SO  that,  even  there,  she  seemed  hardly 
separated  from  the  vast  Nature  with  which 
she  communed.  The  child  was  her  con- 
stant companion.  Early  on  those  beautiful 
summer  mornings,  they  were  seen  in  the 
garden.  Mary  taught  her  to  plant  and 
place  her  flowers,  and  this  opening  mind 
gave  her  increasing  interest  and  pleasure. 
William  soon  got  tired  of  this  monotonous 
life,  and  constantly  urged  her  to  leave,  and 
return  to  her  home  and  land. 

But  she  shrank  from  the  thought,  and 
seemed  unw^illing  to  look  beyond  the  ver- 
dant valley  where  she  then  lived. 

Meldon's  grave  was  her  constant  resort, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  lot  dwelt 
in  her  saddest  memory.  Grief,  indeed,  had 
been  sown  broadcast  across  her  path,  but 
it  had  yielded  no  noxious  plants — no  poison- 
ing fruit.  The  injuries  she  had  received 
were  forgotten  in  the  sorrows  that  she  bore. 
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All  who  knew  her,  fancied  that  her  heart 
was  buried  in  Meldon's  grave ;  and  many  a 
one  watched  her  tenderly,  waiting  for  the 
cloud  to  roll  by,  hoping  that  she  would  still 
listen  to  some  tale  of  love.  She  was  told 
that  her  health  needed  change  and  recrea- 
tion ;  but  she  heard  it  as  one  to  whom  it 
would  not  be  a  bitter  message  to  resign  life. 

It  was  one  of  those  sultry  days  when  all 
were  waiting  for  the  sun's  declining  power 
to  come  forth  and  see  how  fair  everything 
was,  that  William  received  two  letters,  one 

from  the  lawyer  at  N ,  another  from 

Thornbridge.  The  former  stated  that  his 
presence  was  immediately  demanded  re- 
specting his  uncle's  legacies.  The  other 
was  a  warm  appeal,  full  of  glowing  hope 
and  joy,  telling  how  every  heart  rejoiced  in 
their  new  prospects — how  anxiously  and 
eagerly  all  desired  their  return.  He  then 
told  of  Conran's  arrival,  and  of  the  new 
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wonder  that  occupied  every  one  for  twenty 
miles  round.  Edith  had  retired  to  her  own 
home,  which  he  described  as  a  glorious 
retreat,  dedicated  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
He  could  have  written  pages  on  all  she  did : 
he  wished  he  could  record  them  in  letters  of 
gold.  But  William  would  see  and  know. 
It  was  said  now  that  she  never  would  marry 
Mr.  Conran;  and  people  were  very  sorry 
for  him  and  for  her. 

There  was  no  clue  given  as  to  the  value 
of  the  inheritance  he  was  thus  summoned 
to  receive;  but  William  was  delighted  at 
the  necessity  which  would  recal  him  to  his 
home.  But  Mary  thought  only  of  Thorn- 
bridge's  letter.  Her  joy  at  Conran 's  safe 
return  was  too  deep,  too  great  for  her  to 
speak;  and  it  was  chequered  by  the 
strange  story  of  the  broken  marriage. 
Could  it  be  true  that,  after  all  she  had 
suffered,    Edith   never   entered   the    para- 
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dise  she  had  resigned  her? — could  it  be 
that  idle  slander  had  barred  up  the  gate? — 
€ould  it  be  that  such  a  tale  had  reached 
her  ears,  as  had  driven  her  from  life? — 
was  it  she  who  had  so  transformed  her 
friend's  destiny?  Left  Tendring  Hall! — her 
home! — her  loved  home!  Alas!  what  a 
wrench,  to  drag  up  the  root  she  had  taken 
in  that  sweet  home  of  her  childhood !  Alas ! 
is  she  there  alone  weeping  in  sadness?  Is 
there  silence  in  those  halls,  where  she  was 
ever  fancying  the  songs  of  joy  and  jubilee? 
And  hours  past  away  in  her  heart-burdened 
soliloquies  and  resolvings.  So  pure,  so  noble 
was  Mary,  that  she  never  dwelt  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  possible  contingency  which  this 
news  might  suggest.  Her  love  for  Conran 
never  allowed  her  for  an  instant  to  forget 
her  dearest  friend ;  and,  having  resigned  for 
herself  all  schemes  of  bliss,  she  thought  but 
of  the  means  of  securing  for  Edith  the  joy  she 
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renounced  for  herself.     So  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  she  was  disappointed  and  grieved. 

Perhaps  Thornbridge  was  wrong :  it  was 
merely  idle  rumour.  Edith  probably  would 
wait  in  her  seclusion:  for,  after  his  long 
absence,  it  was  likely  that  she  should  hesi- 
tate and  wait.  But  she  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  any  woman  could  reject  Conran, 
when  she  was  bound  to  him  with  honour 
and  choice.  The  thought  that  Conran  had 
rejected  Edith,  she  would  not  receive.  At 
one  moment,  she  would  have  flown  home  to 
see  her ;  at  another,  she  resolved  not  to  re- 
turn— and  this  became  her  fixed  resolution. 
.  William  left  her  soon  after  he  received 
the  letter,  and  busied  himself  for  hours  with 
the  preparations  for  their  departure.  On 
his  return  to  his  sister,  he  found  her  deter- 
mination was  immoveable.  It  was  in  vain 
he  implored  and  argued.  He  could  not 
read  her  motives — he  knew  nothins:  of  the 
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sacrifice  she  had  made  for  her  friend;  and 
she  could  not  offer  anything  but  such  an 
apparent  dogged  resistance  to  his  will,  as 
annoyed  and  angered  him.  To  leave  her 
alone  in  that  land  was  impossible,  and  to 
force  her  to  leave  it  inadmissible. 

The  first  rough  words  he  had  ever  used 
now  escaped  him;  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  should  have  hardly  accused  her  for 
retaining  him  there  an  exile,  in  indolence 
and  inactivity,  when  a  moving  and  hopeful 
prospect  opened  for  him  in  his  home  and 
country.  From  day  to  day,  the  journey 
was  deferred ;  and  at  last  she  obtained  his 
consent  to  write  and  request  more  details 
from  Tendring,  before  he  should  decide  on 
leaving  her. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


The  announcement  that  Mary  refused  to 
come  back  was  received  with  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Thornbridge  had  been  occu- 
pied day  and  night  in  rendering  her 
home  fit  for  her  reception.  It  was  never 
so  pretty:  the  unusually  settled  weather 
had  allowed  every  flower-bud  to  open, 
and  her  garden  was  never  so  fragrant, 
nor  so  brilliant.  He  walked  round  and 
round,  hoping  that  she  would  be  there 
before  the  beautiful  buds  opened  —  be- 
fore   the    fruit    had    ripened.      He    was 
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vexed  when  he  saw  the  bright  petals 
strewed  on  the  ground — vexed  that  the 
gorgeous  sun-sets  should  be  wasted-  And 
he  sat  on  her  seat,  looking  with  a  long- 
ing eye:  for  he  had  persuaded  himself 
that  she  would  obey  the  summons,  and 
come  with  the  rapid  flight  his  wishes 
dictated.  The  letter  from  her  brother 
would  have  been  warmly  greeted,  if  it 
had  not  appeared  as  the  substitute  for 
those  whose  presence  was  so  earnestly 
coveted.  Hitherto,  hope  was  but  deferred : 
for  the  lawyers  wrote  again,  and  declared 
his  presence  imperative ;  and  again  the  days 
were  counted,  the  hours  numbered.  When 
Thornbridge's  active  duties  were  per- 
formed, his  evenings  were  consecrated  to 
Mary;  and,  amongst  his  other  occupa- 
tions, he  was  busy  with  a  new  flag,  which 
he  had  destined  to  be  unfurled  on  the 
happy  day:  it  was  bright  and  large; 
1^2 
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and  from  far  he  hoped  she  would  see 
it  floating  over  her  loved  home.  But 
a  volume  might  be  written  of  all  the  con- 
flicts, emotions,  fears,  and  hopes,  of  the 
family  at  Tendrinc^  Hall. 

Mrs.  Conran  would  not  see  her  son  with- 
out much  distress.  It  was  impossible  to 
recal  his  past  history,  and  notice  that  there 
was  some  untold  tale,  some  hidden  agency, 
some  concealed  motive  in  the  strange  fluc- 
tuations which  had  marked  his  conducts 
He  seemed  as  lost  to  life,  as  when  he 
sauntered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus ;  and 
indeed,  in  retracing  the  past,  she  saw  that 
the  life  and  energy  of  his  former  years 
were  departed.  It  was  just  a  twelvemonth 
since  she  expostulated  with  him  on  his 
listless,  objectless  life,  and  she  had  seen 
that  its  course  was  in  no  way  changed. 
There  was  something  within,  or  without, 
that  blighted  him.     If  the  suggestion  had 
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been  true,  that  it  Avas  the  threatened  yoke 
that  galled  him,  how  came  it  that  now 
when  he  was  free,  he  should  be  still  more 
estranged  from  everything  around  him, 

Susan  came  in  from  her  garden,  and 
found  her  mother  alone,  busied  with  sad 
thoughts. 

"  It  is  so  hot,"  said  her  daughter.  "  I 
have  been  running  towards  the  wood  after 
Oonran:  half-a-dozen  people  wanted  him^ 
and  he  has  sent  them  all  away.  He  wont 
allow  me  to  accompany  him,  and  I  have 
returned  in  this  broiling  sun,  because  he 
is  too  idle  to  attend  to  any  thing.  But  it 
is  not  idleness,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
herself. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Susan?"  said  her 
mother. 

"  I  said,"  she  replied,  "  or  rather  I  meant, 
that  Conran  is  not  naturally  idle;  and 
that  all  his  conduct  convinces  me  that  he 
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is  like  a  bird  with  a  heavy  weight  that 
prevents  his  flying." 

"  Is  the  weight  the  loss  of  Edith?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  said,  "  You  know 
better,  dear  Mamma.     Xo,  no." 

"  Do  you  think  he  feels  the  loss  of  what 
her  wealth  promised  him?" 

"  No,  no,  you  know  better :  he  cares 
not  for  riches,  and  hated  to  receive  them 
from  her."  She  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  continued,  "  If  I  could  but  make  you 
see  with  my  eyes,  you  could  read  it  all." 

"  I  think,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  I 
might  be  spared  such  dreadful  aUusions, 
which  indeed  are  now  proved  to  be  false 
surmises.*' 

*'  Well,"  said  Susan,  ''  it  is  sad  you  wont 
see.  But  I  am  going  to  drive  in  the  pony 
carriage  to  see  Edith,  and  must  not  lose 
time." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  her  mother* 
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"  Follow  me,  Mamma,  if  you  please, 
because  I  must  see  Edith  alone."  And  she 
was  allowed  to  start  immediately,  promising 
to  await  her  mother's  arrival. 

Susan  found  Edith  very  much  occupied. 
Her  plans  of  mercy  succeeded  beyond  her 
sanguine  expectations ;  and  in  the  wing .  of 
the  building  destined  for  the  sick,  she 
had  several  patients:  some  in  acute  dis- 
eases, others  whose  disorders  needed  more 
care  and  comfort  than  their  own  ill-found 
homes  could  afford.  She  was  already 
assisted  by  two  young  ladies  who  shared 
her  labours,  and  by  servants  who  were 
generously  remunerated  for  their  services. 

Thornbridge  had  just  given  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship  for  that  week, 
and  Susan  sat  till  his  work  was  finished, 
and  then  placing  poor  Edith  on  the  sofa, 
she  sat  down  by  her. 

"All  is  very  sad,"  she  said,  "at  home. 
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**  Mamma  is  half  unhappy,  half  angry,  and 
Conran  is  half  sad,  and  half  joyous,  and  al- 
together like  a  mad  man.  I  will  tell  you 
just  what  he  is  like — like  one  of  those  dark 
days  when  the  wind  drives  over  such  moun- 
tains of  black  clouds,  which  it  rends  open 
here  and  there,  and  the  sun  looks  out  and 
laughs  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  seems  even 
brighter  and  gayer  than  on  a  cloudless 
day.  But  then  he  neglects  everything, 
and  although  now  and  then  he  smiles  with 
an  indescribable  look  of  happiness,  yet  on 
the  whole  he  seems  lost.  Mamma  thinks  it 
is  your  fault,  Edith,  but  I — I  do  not — I 
cannot.     I  know  it  is  not." 

Edith  looked  much  pained,  but  at  first 
made, no  reply;  then  raising  herself  up 
with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  pillow,  she 
said,  "  Susan,  when  I  bid  your  brother 
farewell,  I  thought — I  hoped — that  I  should 
never   more  be  recalled  to  his  griefs  and 
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my  own :  it  seems  hard  to  follow  me  here, 
and  awaken  all  that  I  am  living  to  crucify." 

"  Very  hard,"  said  Susan,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes;  "but  I  thought  you  were  angel 
enough  to  bear  it." 

"  Do  not,  I  implore  of  you,  think  me  too 
strong ;  it  was  but  as  yesterday.  No  sum- 
mer has  bloomed  over  it.  No !  the  year 
has  not  circled ;  and  the  wound — I  dare  not 
look  how  it  has  healed." 

"  But,  Edith,  do  not  Conran's  sorrows 
double  it  ?  You  sought  his  good,  you  seek 
it — and  will  you  not  reopen  your  grief  to 
find  out  and  banish  his?" 

"  It  were  a  task  beyond  my  power." 

''Then,"  said  Susan,  "he  must  perish: 
for  no  one  else  can  venture  to  probe  his 
heart.  Mamma  hammers  at  him,  and  me 
he  counts  a  heedless  child.  Poor  Conran  I 
can  no  one  save  him?"  And  her  tears 
flowed  on  in  silence. 

L  3 
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"  Surely/'  she  continued,  after  some  time, 
''it  would  be  a  blessed  task  to  restore  him 
to  life  and  happiness,  and  none  can  do  so 
who  cannot  read  the  depths  of  his  heart's 
secrets  and  desires;  and  who  is  there,  who 
in  all  this  wide  world  can  do  it  but  you  ? 
Dearest  Edith,  surely  now  you  have  re- 
nounced— so  entirely  renounced  him,  you 
could  bear " 

"  Bear  1 "  said  Edith,  with  great  warmth 
and  agitation, — "  bear  to  descend  into  his 
heart,  and  find  that  the  temple  had  an  in- 
dwelling idol,  and  hear  him  with  that  voice 
declare,  '  It  was  her  I  loved — it  was  her  I 
worshipped — you  were  loathsome  to  me, 
your  love  an  empty  gift;  while  my  cold 
words  fell  on  your  ear  my  heart  was  fer- 
vently worshipping  elsewhere.'  Here^  here  in 
this  solitude,  it  is  hard ;  but  to  call  him  to 
me,  to  dive  into  his  alienated  heart — it 
cannot  be  I" 

"  Poor  Conran !  "  replied  Susan ;  "  dear- 
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est  Edith,  look  on  all  you  have  done,  look 
on  your  heroic  sacrifice ;  surely  then  at  that 
moment  was  the  bitterness  past?  It  is  not 
because  I  think  you  don't  feel  as  others  do, 
that  I  ask  you  to  do  what  others  would  not 
— it  is  because  I  know  that  ive  all  do  as  we 
like — but  you  as  you  ought]  and  having  cut 
yourself  loose  from  him,  I  thought  you 
would  now  put  forth  your  hand  to  save 
him  from  being  drifted  away,  Heaven  knows 
where ! " 

"  And  what,"  said  Edith,  with  her  hand 
before  her  eyes, — "  and  what  is  the  task 
you  would  give  me  ?  " 

"  Edith,  dearest  Edith,  I  will  say  it  in  a 
few  words.  You  know  I  always  have  been 
convinced  that  his  whole  heart  is  placed  on 
Mary  Johnson,  and  I  want  you  to  see  him 
once  more,  and  seek  his  confidence:  you 
have  a  right  to  it — and  you  only.  I  was 
wrong  in  supposing  he  had  joined  her;  but 
I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  supposing  he  loves 
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her.  If  any  other  grief  burthen  him,  he 
will  not  withhold  it  from  you.  Be  his 
friend,  if  you  cannot  be  his  wife:  I  am 
sure  he  would  say  to  you  what  we  can- 
not draw  from  him."  And  Susan  threw 
her  arras  round  her.  "  Edith,  if  your 
hard  path  puts  him  in  a  smoother  one — 
if  your  storm  of  grief  gives  him  sunshine 
— you  will  do  it,  you  have  done  more." 
They  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Conran's  en- 
trance. She  was  much  depressed :  Conran's 
state  of  mind  hung  like  a  load  round  her. 
Sometimes  she  was  angry  with  Edith,  al- 
ways with  him ;  and  her  irritability  made 
the  evil  greater,  as  it  drove  him  from  her. 

When  they  left  Edith,  she  pondered 
deeply  over  Susan's  words;  and  with  a 
great  effort  determined,  for  the  last  time,  to 
have  an  interview  with  Conran. 

He  was  not  slow  in  obeying  her  sum- 
mons,  though  he  felt  keenly  the   strange 
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position  he  must  occupy.  It  was  not  a 
month  since  he  had  seen  her  and  knelt  to 
her.  How  could  he  account  for  the  altera- 
tion? He  resolved  at  once  to  do  what  he 
ought  at  first  to  have  determined  on — to 
tell  her  the  truth,  the  whole  truth — to  lay 
his  heart  bare  before  her,  and  suffer  the 
merited  scorn  and  reproach. 

Edith  was  not  in  her  room  when  he  en- 
tered. He  looked  round  on  the  small  apart- 
ment, which,  though  elegant,  was  so  unlike 
the  vast  halls  she  had  renounced,  and  over 
the  narrow  limits  of  her  flower-garden, 
which  could  hardly  have  held  the  glazed 
roofs  of  his  hot-houses :  he  looked,  and  vvon- 
dered.  Would  that  he,  like  her,  had  some 
inward  principle  which  would  lift  him 
above  this  changing  and  passion-governed 
world!  The  tale  he  had  to  tell  was  one 
which  troubled  him :  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  acted  as  he  ought  to  have  done — and  it 
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was  such  a  story  as  rarely  fell  to  a  man's 
lot,  in  the  face  of  the  woman  he  had 
courted,  to  tell  her  he  had  never  loved  her 
— to  tell  her  how  his  soul  had  been  bound 
down  and  withered  by  the  weight  of  his 
promise  to  her — how  he  had  deceived  her, 
and  wronged  her.  It  was  true,  that  she 
had  seen  in  part — that  she  had  known  in 
part;  but  it  was  not  from  his  lips  that  she 
had  learned  that  which  no  woman  could 
hear  unmoved,  even  with  her  heaven-an- 
chored heart. 

Edith  entered  with  an  expression  of  calm 
grief  which  almost  unmanned  him.  She 
looked  at  him  for  the  first  time,  and  saw 
what  his  recent  experience  of  life  had  done 
for  him.  How  it  had  jaded  him  and  depressed 
him ;  what  depth,  what  power,  it  had  given 
to  that  soul-stirring  eye — what  tenderness 
and  feeling.  She  read  with  a  spirit's  power 
— "  Now  I  am  free  from  you,  I  can  love  you, 
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I  can  feel  for  you :  tie  the  hated  knot,  and 
the  veil  of  ice  will  fall  and  the  glowing 
hand  will  freeze  again  into  clammy  cold." 

He  approached  her  with  reverence  and 
fear.  He  kissed  her  hand,  and  his  trembling 
lips  revealed  his  inward  emotion :  he  then 
placed  her  beside  him  on  the  sofa  and  began 
— "  Edith,  you  are  often  the  messenger  of 
mercy  to  the  needy  and  suffering — you  have 
often  listened  to  sad  stories,  and  heard  severe 
self-reproach.  What  did  you  say  when  bend- 
ing over  a  wounded  self-condemned  spirit? 
Did  you  bid  him  be  silent,  or  turn  an 
angel's  ear  to  his  plaint?  and  if  he  added, 
'Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned!'  what 
did  you  reply?" 

She  did  not  answer,  for  her  words  fal- 
tered on  her  tongue,  and  she  hoped  to  gain 
strength  while  he  continued :  "  Did  you 
listen  when  the  suffering  penitent  bade  you 
descend  with  him  into  the  bleeding  chasm, 
and  see  what  <?an.Grrene  corroded  there  ? — did 
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you  help  him  to  drag  forth  the  poisoned 
steel,  and  then  pour  in  balm?  Speak,  dear 
Edith.  If  one  had  thrust  into  your  heart 
the  tearing  weapon  and  knelt  here  for  par- 
don, what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  Oh,"  cried  Edith,  hiding  her  face,  "  I 
would  then  say,  I  forgive  him  as  I  hope  to 
be  forgiven ;  but  to  restore,  to  heal,  I  must 
commit  him  to  my  Master's  love." 

"  Edith,"  he  continued,  "  1  would  hide  it 
from  the  ear  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  bury 
it  in  a  woman's  soul  of  tenderness.  Edith," 
he  said,  kneeling  before  her,  "I  have  de- 
ceived you — I  have  wronged  you.  I  have 
offered  feigned  vows  to  one  worthy  of  a 
loyal  homage.  I  have  cherished  false  hopes 
— I  have  received  degrading  offerings — I 
have  indirectly  put  my  hand  to  a  lie,  and 
dipped  my  tongue  in  fraud.  I  have  put 
forth  my  hand  to  lead  you  in  a  false  path, 
and  veiled  from  you  what  you  should  have 
known,  and  now " 
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"  Say  no  more,"  said  Edith,  "  for  God's 
sake,  say  no  more !  I  know  it — you  have 
never  loved  me!  I  have  heard  it:  I  have 
drank  the  dregs  of  the  cup ;  but  holy  angels 
stood  round  me,  and — " 

"  And,"  said  Conran,  "  they  taught  you 
to  pardon  and  pity,  but  to  despise?  " 

"  That  were  no  pardon,  Conran !"  Wiping 
her  eyes,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  forgive  him,  as  Thou  hast  par- 
doned me,  loving  me  freely  and  blessing  me 
plenteously." 

"  Is  it  so,  Edith,  truly  so  ?  that  you  love 
one  who  has  so  outraged  you — and  pity 
one  whom  a  hopeless  passion  has  driven  to 
a  life  of  apathy  and  misery  ?  " 

"  Hopeless  passion !  "  she  exclaimed,  the 
veins  swelling  in  her  brow  as  she  sought  to 
master  her  struggling  feelings. 

"  Yes,"  said  Conran ;  "  if  I  had  not  loved 
another,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dream  of 
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my  earliest  youtli,  I  slioiilcl  have  been  true 
to  you.  If  it  had  not  been  that  I  sought 
to  master  it,  that  I  had  not  seen  an  iron 
necessity  for  the  victory,  I  should  not  have 
allowed  earth's  brightest  temptation  to 
allure  me  from  her.  If  my  mother's  will, 
my  family's  welfare,  had  not  spoken  with  an 
unceasing  voice,  I  never  could  have  been 
induced  to  seek  elsewhere  even  an  angel's 
love.  It  was  there  that  my  heart,  my  life, 
my  action  were  buried,  and  from  thence  I 
sought  to  tear  it  forth ;  and  your  affection, 
your  friendship,  I  sought  as  a  substitute  to 
wean  me,  to  entice  me,  to  worship  at  the 
altar  of  cold  prudence  and  hard  necessity. 
Edith,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  while  the 
tear  was  in  his  eje — "  Edith,  can  you  now 
look  me  in  the  face  and  say  you  forgive 
me — you  love  me?" 

"  For  God's  sake,"  she  screamed,  "  leave 
me — leave  me !  I  can  say  so  to  the  bare 
walls,  but  I  cannot — no,  I  cannot !"     And 
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she  burst  into  passionate  tears,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  holding  her  beating 
temples.  It  was  in  vain  he  sought  to 
speak:  she  would  not  hear.  All  seemed 
carried  away — her  resolve,  her  calmness; 
and  she  seemed  again  in  the  raging  storm 
from  which  she  had  escaped  to  a  haven  of 
peace  and  rest. 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  never  heard  that 
accursed  vow!  never  listened  to  the  trea- 
cherous promise !  I  might  then,  as  others, 
have  known  life's  joys.  Why  did  he 
tell  me  the  lie  that  I  was  loved  and  could 
be  loved?  But  he  deluded  me,  shut  me 
into  the  paradise  he  built,  and  then  tore  it 
down,  and  sent  me  forth  solitary,  stricken — 
with  a  heart  that  no  human  love  can  warm 
or  bless — to  wander  alone,  discarded,  for- 
saken, injured,  blighted — like  the  wilder- 
ness world  that  was  left  to  me,  dead  and 
withered!  Was  it  so  he  promised  me?" 
she  said,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking 
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up  to  heaven.  Was  it  so  the  young  heart 
repaid  the  parent  debt?"  And  for  a  few 
moments  she  stood  there  motionless  and 
silent.  She  then  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
remained  immoveable  for  some  minutes. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  Conran  dared 
not  move.  At  last  she  rose,  and  walked  up 
to  Conran. 

"I  too  have  sinned!  When  my  gourd 
withered,  an  angel  met  me,  and  he  took 
me  from  the  wilderness,  and  from  the  cold, 
barren  land,  and  he  led  me  to  the  garden 
of  the  Lord.  He  spoke  to  me  of  his 
Master's  love,  and  I  heard,  and  obeyed. 
His  banner  is  over  me,  and  He  leads  me 
by  still  waters,  and  He  wipes  away  every 
tear.  Did  I  forget  that — did  rebel  Nature 
speak — did  she  dwell  on  her  Father's  rod, 
and  be  blind  or  unmindful  of  the  fair  land 
where  it  has  driven  her?  No,  Conran,'^ 
she  continued;  "I  bless  God  for  all  that 
has  happened — even  that  you  have  betrayed 
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and  deceived  me.  But  let  it  be  a  for-" 
bidden  theme.  It  tempts  me,  it  rouses  all 
I  seek  to  subdue.  So,  for  ever  farewell 
to  that  chapter  of  life.  I  have  now  other 
cares,  other  joys.  May  you  seek  them 
also!" 

"  But,"  said  Conran,  with  great  agita- 
tion, ''  I  must  recur  to  it.  To  you  and  to 
you  only  can  I  speak.  If  you  are  indeed 
my  friend,  if  you  will  be  the  guardian  of 
the  heart  that  has  wronged  you,  I  too 
may  bless  you,  and  talk  of  forgotten 
griefs." 

"  Conran,  the  promise  I  made  is  ever 
binding;  and  that  promise  was,  to  be  your 
faithful  friend.  I  shall  fulfil  it  to  life's 
end." 

"  Then,"  said  Conran,  "  be  merciful  and 
kind,  and  tell  me  the  story  of  Mary  John- 
son, which  all  withhold.  Tell  it  me  freely, 
and  fully." 

And  Edith  told  him  of  the  slanders  that 
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blackened  her  name — told  him  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  church  —  told  him  how 
readily  all  believed:  told  how  she  was 
driven  a  second  time  from  the  altar — 
how  her  friends  and  acquaintances  had 
forsaken  her:  told  how  they  had  driven 
her  from  her  home,  and  how  she  had  met 
Meldon  there  in  the  foreign  land,  and 
guided  his  wandering  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace :  she  told  how  Meldon  had  proclaimed 
her  unspotted  innocence,  how  he  had  died 
blessing  her.  It  was  a  copious  theme,  and 
Edith  hid  nothing  of  its  painful  details. 
Even  his  mother's  suspicions  had  rested  on 
ber.  "  For  she  heard  the  story  told  that 
it  was — it  was  she  who  had  robbed  me 
of  your  aifections."  Edith  wept  very 
bitterly. 

"  Listen,"  said  Conran.  "  She  never 
robbed  you :  the  sin  was  mine.  All  I  ever 
knew  of  woman's  love,  all  that  will  ever 
warm    this    heart,   is    centered    in   Mary 
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Johnson.  My. father's  will,  my  mother's 
prayer,  taught  me  that  I  must  conquer 
such  an  affection ;  and  I  so  strove,  that  my 
"whole  strength  and  mind  and  energy 
faltered  in  the  struggle ;  and  at  last,  even 
when  my  marriage  was  determined,  I 
offered  Mary  my  heart  and  hand.  When 
I  heard  the  peal  of  bells  that  announced  her 
marriage,  I  fled  the  country.  I  cared  not 
what  happened,  or  who  suffered." 

He  then  related  how  he  had  been  recalled 
by  the  old  pilgrim  at  Lisbon  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  and,  with  the  assurance  that  Mary 
was  for  ever  beyond  his  grasp,  he  had 
honestly  and  loyally  offered  her  all  he  could 
ever  bestow  on  any  woman,  and  which,  had 
he  known  that  jMary  was  unmarried,  he 
could  never  have  done  again. 

This  conversation  lasted  very  long,  and 
with-  profound  feeling  and  agitation  on  both 
sides;  and  it  would  have  occupied  all  the 
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whole  day  if  Mrs.  Conran  had  not  arrived 
to  interrupt  them. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  Mrs.  Conran 
said  that  she  trusted  that  all  that  had  passed 
was  now  forgotten,  and  that  at  last  her 
prayer  would  be  answered,  and  that  Edith 
would  return  to  Tendring  Hall. 

Conran  looked  at  Edith,  and  waited  for 
her  answer. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  she  said,  throwing 
her  arms  round  her,  "  you  know  it  is  im- 
possible ;  and  if  you  love  me,  and  love  your 
son,  you  will  never  again  propose  it ;  but," 
she  said,  "I  have  a  prayer — one  parting 
prayer — to  put  to  you.  You  will  not  deny 
it  me?  I  have  almost  a  right  to  have  it 
granted !" 

"  What  is  it?"  she  answered,  rather 
shortly. 

*'  It  is,  that  you  will  bid  Conran  go.  and 
seek  another  wife — one  whom  he  can  truly 
love." 
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"  And  who  forbids  him  ?"  said  his  mother. 
^'  But  that  phrase  '  truly  love'  makes  me 
quite  sick:  it  means  always  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  a  whim,  or  a  pair  of  bright 
eyes.  It  is  another  word  for  imprudence, 
folly,  and  caprice." 

"  Dearest  Mrs.  Conran,  have  you  not 
known,  have  you  not  tasted,  the  blessing  of 
true  love?     It  is  not  yet  a  fable  to  you?" 

"  I  want  no  argument,"  said  Mrs.  Con- 
ran.  "  I  have  already  seen  how  little 
Conran's  actions  have  been  framed  for  my 
pleasure,  and  I  do  not  now  expect  him  to 
comply  with  my  wishes." 

"  But  say,"  said  Edith,  "  that  his  happi- 
ness is  your  wish." 

"  He  must  be  dull  enough  if  he  know  it 
not." 

"  Perhaps  he  thinks,"  replied  Edith, 
"  that  worldly  advantages,  fortune,  and  po- 
sition, may  be  considered  all  that  he  needs 
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for  that  object;  but  you  must  tell  him  to 
go,  and  if  she  be  poor,  if  she  be  obscure,  if 
she  can  but  restore  him  to  life,  action,  and 
joy,  that  she  will  be  welcomed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  "  she  may  be 
w^elcorae  at  Tendring  Hall,  but  not  to  his 
mother's  roof.  Never  shall  it  be  said  I 
received  one  who  would  lead  him  into 
poverty,  and  drag  him  down  from  his 
father's  position.  He  will  live  to  lament 
the  day  that  he  called  the  gifts  that  were 
offered  him,  idle,  vain  baubles.  Eeckless, 
thoughtless,  inactive  as  he  is,  he  will 
plunge  deeper  and  deeper  in  embarrass- 
ment." 

"  But  if  he  were  happy,  he  would  neither 
be  reckless,  thoughtless,  nor  inactive,"  said 
Edith,  very  mournfully. 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  his  mother, 
"  when  he  had  tasted  the  bitter  bread  of 
want." 
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*' Listen,"  she  said,  after  a  pause;  ^'  for 
Heaven's  sake  listen!  for  I  cannot  speak 
more,  and  it  must  be  heard:  Let  him 
court  and  win  Mary  Johnson!" 

"  Mary  Johnson!"  screamed  his  mother. 
*'  Mary  Johnson !  the  girl  whom  the  country 
says  he  seduced, — who  was  the  betrothed  of 
a  profligate  sailor — the  fisherman's  penniless 
daughter!" 

Conran  interrupted  her :  ""  There's  no 
name,  however  holy  or  high,  shall  screen 
any  one  who  ventures  to  slander  her.  I 
call  God  to  witness  that  she  is  pure ;  and  I 
swear  before  Him  that  I  would  rather  have 
perished  in  ignominy  than  ofiered  her  an 
insult." 

"  Dear  madam,  you  have  seen  her — you 
have  known  her  as  we  all  have,  and  you 
know  she  is  good  and  virtuous,"  said  Edith. 
^'  We  have,"  she  continued,  "  all  loved  her 
from  a  child." 

M  2 
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''  Don't  let  me  hear  her  name.  That  is 
how  she  has  abused  our  affection ;  that  is 
how  she  has  returned  our  care — to  ruin  her 
benefactor  and  protector." 

"  Mrs.  Conran,"  said  Edith,  "  you  ought 
rather  to  thank  God  that  your  son  can 
value  something  above  golden  stores  and 
earthlv  riches :  vou  should  thank  Him,  if 
he  has  found  the  treasure  of  a  true  heart. 
Mary  Johnson  is  neither  low  nor  ignorant : 
she  is  beautiful  and  virtuous  beyond  prece- 
dent, and  has  many  noble  gifts:  she  has 
mind  and  education  to  adorn  any  sphere, 
and  virtues  to  bless  any  family,  and  a  cha- 
racter I  have  never  seen  rivalled."  As  she 
spoke,  Conran  could  have  thrown  himself 
on  his  knees  before  her  in  grateful  emotion ; 
but  she  turned  to  him,  and  said,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "  I  will  leave  yon  to  plead, 
then,  for  yourself." 

And  she  left   the  room,  for  she  feared 
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again  to  betray  her  inward  conflict;  and 
earnestly  he  did  plead :  no  word  of  slight 
or  scorn,  no  ebullition  of  anger  moved  him, 
while  he  painted  the  bliss  that  would  be  his. 
At  one  moment  his  mother  said  she  had  in- 
trigued to  win  him;  at  another,  that  she 
must  have  hated  him,  or  she  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  altar  with  Meldon.  Mel- 
don's  discarded  bride,  his  rejected  wife, 
would  be  indeed  a  fit  choice  for  her  son. 
But  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  and 
he  patiently  endured  all  her  wrath  and  all 
her  contumely. 

When,  however,  he  had  opened  his  heart 
to  Edith,  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  his  task 
was  passed,  and  he  became  more  and  more 
resolved  to  strive  to  win  Mary. 

Mrs.  Conran  shut  herself  up,  and  refused 
to  see  her  son:  he,  however,  pursued  his 
own  course,  and  awaited  for  the  news  from 
Mary  before  he  spoke  again  to  his  mother. 
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Edith  now  bade  him  a  final  farewell:  it 
was  essential  to  her  happiness  that  she 
should  see  him  no  more.  She  had,  indeed, 
done  what  no  other  could  have  done;  and 
now  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she 
should  seek  to  screen  herself  from  further 
pain.  With  Mrs.  Conran,  she  often  re- 
newed the  theme,  and  pleaded  for  her  son. 
She  told  her  that  his  future  fate  and  cha- 
racter were  at  stake,  and  that  if  she  wished 
him  to  start  on  a  path  of  honour,  she  must 
yield.  Indeed,  Edith  stated  what  she  had 
so  often  seen  and  felt,  that  there  was  some- 
thing which  restrained  and  poisoned  his 
character — the  cause,  indeed,  she  had  never 
suspected;  but  now  she  read  it  in  words  so 
legible  that  she  could  not  mistake.  It  was 
this  unhappy  affection  that  lay  like  a  worm 
gnawing  away  his  power  and  his  virtue; 
and  she  exerted  herself  with  a  noble  devo- 
tion to  effect  that  which  she  felt  assured 
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would  be  life-giving.  They  were  bitter  hours, 
bitter  thoughts:  so  bitter,  so  dark,  that 
she  had  indeed  to  cling  hard  to  the  strong 
hope — to  lean  heavily  on  her  Father's  arm, 
who  had  thus  ordered  it. 

It  was  thus  matters  stood  when  Conran 
wrote  to  Mary.  His  words  were  not  new 
to  her :  she  had  heard  his  engagement  with 
Edith  was  irrevocably  broken,  and  his 
letter  plunged  her  into  embarrassment  and 
grief.  William  had  never  heard  of  Conran's 
offer,  and  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his 
sister  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  insisted 
on  knowing  its  contents.  Mary,  however, 
remained  firm,  and  refused  to  allow  him 
either  to  see  or  hear  the  letter.  She  was 
in  great  depression,  and  her  health  was  so 
very  delicate  that  her  brother  resolved  on 
forcing  her  home  whenever  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return  thither. 

The  time  seemed  now  drawing  near,  and 
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all  Mary  could  obtain  as  a  delay  was  to 
await  a  letter  she  expected.  Her  words  to 
Conran  were  very  few,  almost  the  same  as 
she  had  often  told  him — that  she  would 
never  consent  to  rob  Edith  of  her  happiness, 
or  deprive  him  of  her  vast  inheritance. 
She  did  not  speak  of  her  love,  she  only 
urged  him  to  forget  her,  and  declared  that 
she  would  not  return  to  England  till  Edith 
was  his  happy  bride. 

This  letter  was  given  to  Edith,  and  it 
touched  and  affected  her :  she  saw  by  its 
tenour  how  false  every  evil  thought  of  Mary 
had  been.  She  meditated  long  and  deeply, 
and  finally  determined  on  writing  to  Mary. 

It  is  for  those  who  know  the  pang  of  a 
jealous  heart — it  is  for  those  who  know  the 
lawful  and  true  anguish  of  the  loss  of  a 
cherished  affection — it  is  for  those  who 
know  what  it  is  to  see  the  averted  eye  and 
heart  of  one  passionately  loved — it  is  for 
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them  now  to  join  in  a  song  of  praise.  Is 
it  to  Edith  they  must  sing?  Was  it  her 
"who,  in  the  strength  of  her  nature,  sits 
down  to  plead  for  the  happiness  of  him  who 
had  outraged  her  and  torn  her  from  life  ? 
Alas!  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
Assuredly  no  child  of  Adam  could  with  his 
unaided  power :  for  Edith  forgets  her  own 
grief,  but  still  with  an  undying  love  pleads 
for  Conran  that  he  may  from  another  find 
the  happiness  he  would  not  take  from  her ; 
that  another's  love  may  banish  the  cloud, 
and  call  up  a  smile  on  the  lips  which  had 
deceived  her  and  well  nigh  broken  her 
heart.  Oh,  the  words  she  wrote  should 
have  been  graven  with  a  pen  of  adamant, 
blown  over  the  past,  and  trumpeted  to  the 
future ;  that  all  who,  blinded  by  selfishness, 
or  avenging  their  own  wrongs,  and  adding 
to  the  ponderous  weight  of  human  woe, 
may  hear,  and  go  and  do  likewise ! 
m3 
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When  Susan  read  her  letter  to  Mary, 
she  knelt  before  her  in  passionate  admira- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  Edith,  would  I  not  pray  as  you 
do,  live  as  you  do,  if  I  could  become  an 
angel  like  you?" 

"  Deahest  Mary,  —  My  marriage  with 
Mr.  Conrau  is  irrevocably  broken ;  I  found 
that  I  could  not  attain  the  end  I  so  fervently 
desired — to  make  him  happy :  I  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  was  blighting  the 
existence  I  strove  to  bless.  It  has  been 
ordained  that  another  should  bestow  the 
joys  I  sought  to  secure  him ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  aggravation  to  my  sorrow,  to 
think  that  one  who  would  crown  his  life 
with  happiness  should  refuse  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  ask  the  secret  of  your  heart :  I  only 
pray  that,  if  you  can,  you  will  hear  and 
grant  his  prayer.  I  have  been  led  over 
rough  paths;  but  have  found  all  the  sup- 
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port  you  once  desired  for  me.  I  have 
walked  in  great  darkness;  but  the  night 
was  short.  Fear  not  for  me.  If  you  will 
make  Conran  happy,  and  lead  him  into 
such  a  life  as  will  secure  his  giving  in  his 
great  account  with  joy,  you  will  live  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Edith." 

Susan  lived  for  her  brother;  and  from 
the  moment  she  discovered  his  heart's 
secret,  the  hidden  blight  on  his  life,  she 
forgot  all  other  considerations  in  her  desire 
for  his  happiness.  She  talked  hour  after 
hour  with  her  mother,  and  slowly  her  anger 
calmed;  and  once  more  in  the  mothers 
heart  the  long-lost  hope  and  desire  arose  for 
her  son's  happiness :  at  times,  indeed,  she 
looked  with  a  bitter  disappointment  at  his 
lost  prospects  and  treasures;  but  she  no 
longer  spoke  on  the  irritating  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mary  had  hardly  received  Edith's  letter, 
when  William  insisted  upon  her  leaving 
her  retreat  and  accompanying  him  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  obliged  to  return  home,  and 
to  leave  her  alone  was  impossible;  and  no 
entreaty  on  her  part  would  induce  him  to 
consent  to  her  wishes. 

He  had  again  secured  his  beautiful  Pearl 
to  liimself,  and  his  earnest  desire  was  to 
return  to  England  in  her.  Mary,  however, 
induced  him  to  promise  that  they  should 
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land  first  at  a  small  harbour  many  miles 
from  her  home,  as  she  declared  that  she  Avas 
unable  to  endure  the  thoughts  of  returning 
there  at  once.  Her  last  days  and  evenings 
were  spent  on  the  spots  she  had  loved  so 
well,  and  all  her  friends  gathered  round; 
and  many  a  mourning  eye  was  there — 
many  a  sincere  tear  was  shed.  Mary  was 
very  sad:  the  new,  unexpected  change  in 
her  fortunes  opened  a  dreary,  unreal  future ; 
where  what  was  bright  and  enchanting  was 
mingled  with  such  dark  shadows  and  fears, 
and  the  gloom  lay  so  heavy  between  her 
and  the  sunny  land,  that  she  dare  not  go 
forward  to  enter  it.  She  had  renounced 
Oonran:  she  had  never  formed  one  vision 
of  joy ;  whatever  were  its  charms,  they  were 
for  Edith,  and  she  could  not  have  robbed 
her,  if  she  had  died  in  the  conflict.  She 
had  been  walking  in  such  gentle  patience 
with   her  wounded  spirit,   that  when    the 
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voice  cried  to  her  to  look  away  from  the 
barren  path,  and  when  the  finger  pointed 
to  the  bright  and  flowery  land  as  the  one 
to  which  she  was  now  bidden,  she  thought 
but  of  the  dark  labyrinth  that  lay  between ; 
she  thought,  too,  of  the  angel  spirit  for 
which  that  land  was  destined,  and  wondered 
and  sorrowed  for  her  in  the  howling  waste. 
It  was,  too,  so  indistinct,  so  mazy.  She 
could  not  think,  she  could  not  hope:  she 
made  but  one  vow,  one  fervent  vow, — and 
that  was  to  wrestle  for  Edith's  happiness — 
to  persevere  in  refusing  Conran  :  though 
the  golden  fruit  was  offered,  she  would  not 
put  forth  her  hand  to  take  it.  Conran 
should  never  know  that  she  loved  him,  till 
she  had  seen  Edith. 

It  was,  then,  with  this  hope  that  she 
steered  from  the  French  coast.  William, 
once  more  in  his  own  vessel,  with  the  pro- 
spects of  the  fortune  that  awaited  him  in 
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England,  was  buoyant  and  happy,  and  mar- 
velled how  Mary  looked  so  sad,  so  languid,  so 
pale.  He  rolled  her  in  his  long  cloak,  and 
she  lay  on  the  deck  in  silence,  looking  out 
every  hour  for  the  faint  outline  of  her 
native  land;  and  while  William  shouted 
for  joy  when  it  was  seen  in  the  distant 
horizon,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
agitation  became  most  painful. 

When  day  broke,  the  rocks  and  the  cliffs 
were  close  before  them ;  and  William  sat 
down  by  his  sister  as  they  ran  close  under 
the  loved  shore.  She  earnestly  begged  him 
to  wait  one  day,  or  at  least  till  a  messenger 
should  return  from  Tendering,  before  he 
pursued  his  way  thither.  The  high  lands 
above  his  home  could  be  traced  from  the 
spot  where  he  cast  his  anchor,  and  he 
burned  with  impatience  to  be  there;  but 
the  frail,  delicate  being  by  his  side,  over- 
come with  emotion  and  thoudits  she  could 
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not  tell,  could  not  be  left  alone,  and  he 
complied  with  her  request.  Modern  in- 
ventions made  it  an  easy  and  rapid  affair 
to  communicate  with  Tendring,  and  the 
messenger  returned  quickly  with  an  answer 
to  the  note  he  bore. 

Edith  was  to  be  with  Mary  early  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  a  strange  announce- 
ment at  Tendring  Hall  that  Edith  had  left 
her  home  at  sunrise :  no  one  knew  whither 
she  was  bound,  but  she  was  expected  home 
late  on  the  same  night. 

Mary  was  laid  on  a  sofa  in  a  room  at  the 
hotel.  William  had  never  seen  her  so  pro- 
strated or  so  silent,  and  he  waited  for  Edith's 
arrival  with  impatience.  Meanwhile,  he 
busied  himself  in  arranging  and  adorning 
his  vessel.  He  resolved  she  should  appear 
in  all  her  beauty,  and  he  hoisted  a  new  flag, 
and  looked  with  delight  at  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land floating  above  the   tricolour  bannei*, 
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which  he  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  kind 
Gallic  friends  whom  he  had  left. 

Mary  had  never  been  unfit  for  action 
when  duty  called  her,  and  now  she  was 
arming  herself  for  the  dreaded,  yet  desired 
moment  when  Edith  should  be  announced. 
It  did  not  tarry:  for  her  journey  had  been 
rapidly  performed. 

Edith  entered.  Mary  rose,  looked  at  her 
earnestly,  and  then  flew  to  her,  and  clasped 
her  in  her  arms.  Edith's  aspect  was  cold  : 
the  mighty  efibrt  to  govern  her  feelings 
made  her  manner  constrained  and  almost 
awkward.  There  was  that  vast  difference 
between  them — there  was  such  grace  and 
poetry  about  Mary,  that  excitement  seemed 
ever  to  develope:  and  Edith  was  angular 
and  positive  in  her  movements,  and  all  that 
gave  her  increased  action  added  to  this 
defect.  The  depth  of  her  feeling — that 
intense  consciousness  of  Mary's  beauty  and 
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charm,  as  she  saw  her  rise  to  meet  her :  the 
traces,  in  her  faded  cheek  and  slender  form, 
of  great  mental  suffering — so  affected  her, 
that  she  could  neither  express  joy  nor  grief 
at  their  meeting. 

Mary  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  seated  her- 
self beside  her  friend.  Edith  was  dressed 
almost  like  a  widow — for  that  costume  she 
had  resolved  on  maintaining ;  and  while  it 
was  disfiguring  to  her,  it  gave  her  the 
decided  aspect  and  expression  of  a  mourner. 

"  You  have  been  ill,  Mary,"  was  her  first 
word — "  very  ill?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  not  ill;  but  I  have 
had  many  griefs  since  we  parted." 

*' Not  very  heavy  ones,  Mary,  I  hope? 
for  though  it  is  dreadful  to  see  death,  yet, 
from  what  I  heard,  it  was  a  scene  to  fill  you 
with  thanksgiving." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mary,  "  what  hours  I  have 
spent  in  blessing  God  for  His  unmerited 
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goodness  to  me !"  And  she  told  Edith  of 
Meldon's  penitence  and  hope. 

After  a  time,  they  both  felt  the  dreaded 
theme  must  be  broached,  and  Edith's  man- 
ner warming  as  she  spoke,  and  recovering 
her  self-possession,  she  said,—"  Dear  Mary, 
I  have  obeyed  your  summons,  and  God 
grant  I  may  hear  your  heart  is  not  buried 
in  Meldon's  grave.  If  you  loved  him,  it 
will  indeed  be  a  hard  task  to  forget  him." 

"  When  I  left  my  home,"  said  Mary,  *'  I 
vowed  I  would  never  return  till  I  should 
hear  of  your  joy.  The  tidings  from  Ten- 
dring  have  filled  me  with  anguish,  and  I  am 
now  come  to  entreat  I  may  know  the  truth, 
and  I  will  then  bid  you  a  long  farewell." 

"  Yes,  Mary,  it  will  be  a  long  farewell," 
answered  Edith.  And  turning  from  her, 
with  her  hand  covering  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
concentrate  her  powers,  she  said, — "  When 
you  left  England  I  expected  to  have  ful- 
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filled  my  engagement;  I  was  engrossed,  if 
not  in  action,  yet  in  heart,  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  happiness  that  awaited  me.  I 
fancied  myself  destined  to  be  a  blessing  to 
the  son  and  family  of  my  benefactor:  I 
relied  on  his  word,  and  my  future  was  bright 
beyond  a  mortal's  lot.  This  temple  of  joy 
was  not  struck  down  by  a  thunderbolt,  but 
rent  open  and  pulled  down  by  repeated 
blows.  First  came  the  dark  rumours  that 
chased  you  away ;  then  came  another  crowd 
of  evil  reports;  then  came  his  lengthened 
absence — his  total  silence;  and  all  these 
bitter  things  formed  themselves  into  truths, 
and  I  learned  not  only  that  I  was  not  loved 
— that  I  could  not  be  loved — but  that  he 
loved  another,  and  that  this  other  was  the 
child  I  had  loved,  and  cherished,  and  taught, 
and  counselled,  who  had  thus  seen,  known, 
and  stolen  from  me  my  treasure — who  had 
loved  me  also,  and  had  robbed  me !"    And 
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she  gave  a  sort  of  suppressed  scream,  and 
spoke  no  more. 

Mary,  also,  was  silent  for  an  instant, 
then  rising  with  the  dignity  she  had  so 
often  shown, — 

"  Edith!"  she  exclaimed,  '•  is  it  vou 
who  let  passion  and  grief  master  you,  and 
tempt  you  also  to  blacken  me  with  crimes 
you  know  I  never  committed.  Is  it  you 
who  would  tell  me  that  I  have  stolen  the 
jewel  from  my  friend's  heart,  when  she 
knows  I  would  have  died  to  secure  it  to 
her.  Do  you  dare  say  that  I  stretched 
forth  my  hand  to  tear  away  your  heart's 
joy  ?  Where  is  the  charity  that  thinks 
no  evil,  when  you  lay  a  charge  which,  false 
and  perfidious  as  it  be,  how  can  I  disprove  ? 
Edith,  by  Him  who  reads  my  heart, 
whose  piercing  eye  has  seen  its  deep  se- 
crets, I  swear  it  is  false,  false — utterly 
false.'" 
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Edith,  too,  rose  and  went  up  to  her,  and 
called  her  to  forgive  her  harsh  words. 

"  Mary,  Mary,''  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
I  who  sin :  this  load,  this  grief,  overcomes 
me.  I  believe  you  innocent,  but  this  weak 
heart  rebels.  It  is  hard  to  look  at  you, 
Mary,  and  see  how  God  has  made  you,  and 
all  he  has  given  you,  and  think  of  all 
it  has  cost  me;  and  to  keep  a  guard  over 
this  sinning  heart.  God  has  given  me  the 
grief  of  losing  him ;  may  He  save  me  from 
the  sin  of  envying  and  wronging  you !" 

Mary  looked  at  her  with  a  tearful  eye, 
but  still  maintained  her  own  expression  of 
conscious  injury,  and  said,  "  Edith,  be- 
fore I  speak,  I  must  be  answered  honestly 
and  faithfully.  If  I  were  to-morrow  bound 
by  an  irrevocable  oath,  would  your  hopes 
and  joys  revive?" 

"Never!"  said  Edith.  "There  is  no 
xillurement,  no  temptation,  no  circumstance, 
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that  can  ever  make  me  listen  again  to  his 
words — be  he  a  solitary  exile,  a  wanderer 
without  an  object  or  pursuit,  I  shall 
never  tread  life's  paths  by  his  side.  It  is 
done  for  ever — for  ever!" 

"  Swear  it  to  me,"  said  Mary,  putting 
her  hand  on  Edith's  breast. 

"  I  swear  it!"   she  repeated. 

"  And  is  it  because  he  loves  you  not 
as  he  ought?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Edith,  "  because  he  loves 
another.  He  has  opened  his  heart  to  me, 
and  I  bore  to  hear  him  tell  the  tale.  I 
bore  to  hear  him  say  how  false  the  pro- 
mises he  made  —  how  delusive  the  hope 
he  gave:  that  he  never  loved  but  one; 
and  that  even  the  gifts  I  held  could 
never  reconcile  him  to  the  yoke  of  mar- 
riage." 

"  Alas !  alas !"  cried  Mary.  "  I  was  blind, 
— ^-I  was  dull — I  saw  not — I   knew  not!" 
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*'  It  is  rare  that  women  are  so  deceived  !'^ 
replied  Edith. 

"  Edith/'  she  said,  haughtily,  ^'  have  you 
wiped  me  from  your  heart  and  your  me- 
mory, that  you  have  dared  to  say  that  1 
was  false  to  your  friendship — that  I  de- 
ceived you.  I  would  not  tell.  No!  I 
would  not,  but  I  must.  Listen  to  me,  and 
then  judge  me. 

*'  When  Mr.  Conran  first  declared  his 
love  for  me,  on  the  day  of  my  brother's 
arrest,  I  had  never  dreamed  but  that  you 
had  his  whole  heart.  It  came  to  me  as  a 
terrible  revelation,  and  I  would  not  hear 
him.  Day  after  day,  he  renewed  his  suit. 
I  refused  his  offered  hand,  pleaded  for  his 
affianced  bride,  and  never  told  him  that 
I  could  love  him.  I  rejected  him  in  heart 
and  soul — but  he  heeded  not.  Feeling  sure 
that,  if  I  were  beyond  his  reach,  he  would 
then   return   to  love  warmly  one  so  good 
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and  so  deserving  liis  affections,  I  resolved 
to  accept  Meldon's  hand  rather  than  live 
to  rob  my  friend  of  her  happiness  and 
cloud  the  prospects  of  a  family  who  had 
always  been  my  best  and  kindest  friends. 
I  resolved  to  sacrifice  my  own  life  and 
peace." 

"  But  you  told  me/'  said  Edith,  *'  that 
you  were  guilty." 

"'  Yes,"  said  Mary,  "  I  deceived  Meldon. 
And  it  was  my  hurried  marriage  that  exiled 
Mr.  Conran,  and  I  felt  the  weight  intoler- 
able, and  no  censure  was  too  harsh ;  but 
when  they  echoed  Meldon's  ignorant  words, 
I  rose  indignantly,  for  I  was  innocent.  If 
Conran  had  followed  my  prayer,  you  would 
have  been  his  bride  before  I  was  drivea 
from  my  home." 

"  And  now,"  said  Edith,  "  forgetting  the 
past,  will   you  look  forward?     If  Conran 

VOL.  III.  N 
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truly  loves  you,  will  you  consent  to  hear  his 
suit?" 

"  But  his  friends  and  family  would  seek 
a  rich  inheritance  for  him,  and  would  not 
welcome  me,"  she  said,  timidly. 

Edith,  then  perfectly  recovering  herself, 
turned  with  affection  to  Mary,  and  said: 
*'  God  has  given  you  what  he  has  withheld 
from  me,  my  love,  and  forbid  that  I  should 
murmur.  He  has  chosen  you,  and  rejected 
me.  Will  you  not  then  accept  the  task  I 
resign  ?  Be  his,  and  lead  him,  Mary,  to  the 
world,  where  I  may  meet  him  again.  Lead 
him  to  walk  as  an  earnest  disciple  of  his 
heavenly  Master,  worthy  of  the  gifts  he  has 
given  him,  and  I  shall  bless  you,  dear,  bless 
you  till  life's  end."  And  she  burst  into 
tears.  After  sobbing  for  some  minutes,  she 
said;  ''  God  has  blessed  you;  let  not  your 
earthly  paradise  make  you  unmindful.  It 
did  me,  and  I  was  thrust  into  the  furnace." 
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Mary  wept  also,  and  could  not  speak. 

"  If  you,"  she  continued,  "  resigned  your 
own  happiness  for  me,  without  a  murmur 
or  reproach,  should  I  not  do  so,  when  the 
trial  has  come  to  me  with  indescribable 
blessings?" 

"  Tell  me,  Edith,  my  beloved  friend,  tell 
me  you  are  at  peace — tell  me  you  have 
found  a  refuge  from  the  tempest,  such  a  one 
as  once  sheltered  me — that  you  have  a 
home  of  joy — calm,  hopeful,  and  happy." 

"  Calm,  hopeful,  and  happy,"  she  replied. 
^'  Peace  such  as  Heaven  can  give,  hope 
bright  and  unclouded." 

''  Thank  God,"  exclaimed  Mary.  "  I 
thank  him  with  a  bursting  heart." 

"  You  will,  then,  my  love,"  said  Edith, 
"  accept  my  b.equest,  my  parting  prayer, 
and  listen  to  Conran's  suit,  and  restore  him 
to  life  and  action?" 

As  she  spoke,  William  entered,  and  to 
n2 
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Edith's  astonishment,  she  found  that  he 
ivas  ignorant  of  Conran's  offer.  And  as 
they  spoke,  she  wondered,  and  admired 
Mary.  She  thought  her  conduct  had  been 
superhuman,  and  she  embraced  her  as  of 
ohl,  with  tenderness  and  confidence.  But 
she  soon  pleaded  the  necessity  of  returning, 
and  explained  her  new  mode  of  life  and 
occupation  as  the  cause  of  her  short  stay. 
She  urged  her  immediate  return  to  her 
home,  and  left  her,  commending  her  ten- 
derly to  her  Father's  care.  Poor  Edith  was 
deeply  affected;  but,  excepting  in  some 
moments  of  unguarded  irritation  and  of 
unusual  trial,  she  never  betrayed  or  felt  a 
jealous  or  unworthy  sentiment.  Pure  love 
reigned  in  that  furnace-refined  soul;  and  if 
temptation  for  an  instant  clouded  it,  it 
shone  forth  again,  and  showed  at  wha^ 
fountain  she  had  drunk. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

On  her  return,  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Conran, 
to  announce  Mary's  intended  arrival.  Also 
to  Thornbridge,  to  prepare  for  her  re- 
turn. 

Before  daylight  the  flag  was  unfurled, 
and  the  mighty  heaps  gathered  prepared  to 
blaze  like  burning  worlds  on  every  height. 
From  the  parish  church  and  the  hamlet 
tower  the  joyful  peals  \tere  echoed  across 
the  Downs,  and  through  the  woods  of  Ten- 
dring.      Old   Purvis   had   his   union  jack 
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spread  to  the  morning  breeze,  and  the  bon- 
fire laid  near  his  cottage  door;  for  he 
resolved  that  from  height  to  height  it 
should  be  told  that  the  "Sailor's  Pearl" 
was  at  her  home.  But  the  wind  fell,  and 
it  was  near  sunset  when  the  beautiful 
schooner  was  seen  in  the  distance,  with  its 
flapping  sails.  Thornbridge  had  rowed  out 
to  meet  them,  and  sprang  on  deck  with 
such  a  bound  of  joy  as  touched  poor  Mary 
to  the  heart.  He  could  hardly  contain 
himself,  first  laughing,  and  then  crying,  to 
see  her  so  pale  and  feeble.  He  sat  by  her 
on  deck,  and  told  how  all  kept  jubilee,  how 
the  shout  of  joy  awaited  her.  And  as  he 
spoke,  they  saw  the  curling  flames  ascend- 
ing from  every  eliff",  and  the  long  row  of 
windows  in  Edith's  House  of  Mercy  shining 
with  bright,  exulting  lights.  In  their  own 
cottage,  too,  every  casement  sparkled  with 
mute  joy.     The  evening  breeze  filled  their 
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sail,  and  they  gently  approached  the 
shore. 

Conran  had  heard  and  seen  all — when 
the  bells,  those  once  fatal  bells,  again  fell 
on  his  ear.  His  mother  listened,  and 
spoke  not.  Susan  hastened  to  the  shore, 
but  Conran  was  alone  on  the  cliff.  He 
saw  the  Peaii  in  the  distant  horizon,  and 
sat  and  watched  her  making  her  slow  way 
through  the  gilded  waves.  And  that 
scene  had  never  declined  with  such  gor- 
geous array  of  brilliant  clouds,  which 
seemed  there  as  messengers  ready  to  spread 
over  the  heavens  the  bright  hues  which 
they  bore. 

If  there  was  ever  a  moment  which  man 
would  fain  make  immortal ;  if  there  was  ever 
an  hour  when  the  soul  tasted  the  fulness  of 
bliss,  —  it  was  then,  when  Conran,  alone 
on  that  cliff,  drank  from  that  pure  fountain, 
which  he  felt  spring  up  to  bless  and  fer- 
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tilize  his  life.  He  would  have  prostrated 
himself  before  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  dimly 
shadowed,  as  he  felt,  in  the  lamps  shining 
above  in  the  vast  spread  world  around; 
but  revealed  to  him  in  the  pure  and  im- 
mortal love  of  her  who  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  beneath.  The  shadows  of 
night  concealed  her,  and  it  was  only  the 
gay  banner  that  he  could  see.  He  stood 
as  the  villagers  heaped  up  their  burning 
faggots,  but  he  was  glad  that  he  meddled 
not  with  their  ardent  gratulations,  and 
offered  in  silence  the  worship  of  his  heart. 
Neither  did  he  join  her  as  she  landed, 
almost  borne  on  shore  by  the  welcoming 
sailors.  Neither  did  he  shout  with  the 
applauding  multitude,  but  he  waited  till 
all  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  and  then  he 
joined  Thornbridge,  who  resolved  to  watch 
that  night;  for  he  would  not  sleep  nor 
rest,   but   sat   under  the  star-lit  roof,   as 
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her  guard  and  sentinel — and  the  world 
slept. 

Soon  strange  things  were  announced. 
Mary  was  Conran's  affianced  bride ! 

It  was  not  difficult  to  know  what  would 
be  said  and  thought.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  know  how  the  world  would  condemn, 
how  envy  would  censure  and  wonder. 

It  is  not  worth  reading  what  was  said  or 
thought — all  knew  Mary's  beauty,  its  fame 
was  far  spread — all  knew,  too,  that  she 
could  boast  of  ancestors  which  no  one  would 
blush  to  own.  But  the  contempt  of  wealth 
the  choice  of  the  portionless,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  heiress,  all  loudly  censured,  and 
Mrs.  Conran's  heart  echoed  their  senti- 
ments. 

Parents  have  generally  distanced  the  day 

when  life's  hopes  and  dreams  are  placed  in 

hidden  sympathies  and  individual  affection, 

and  it  is  like  a  strange  language  to  them, 

N  3 
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while  the  knowledge  of  life  gives  power  to 
the  voice  of  prudence;  thinking,  indeed^ 
with  much  truth,  that  its  dictates  must  be 
heard  to  secure  a  defence  and  bulwark  to 
the  purest  love ;  and  so  hers  was  a  tardy, 
unwilling  consent. 

But  Mrs.  Conran  was  rewarded,  for  as 
he  sat  by  Mary's  side  it  appeared  as  if  the 
prophet  had  breathed  into  this  widow's  son 
also,  and  he  seemed  warmed  with  a  new 
life.  His  will  regained  its  force,  his  power 
of  thought  and  action  seemed  restored. 
If  he  was  increasingly  serious,  he  was 
without  a  cloud  to  shadow  his  joys. 

We  cannot  paint  the  interior  of  Tendring 
Cottage,  the  joys  of  William  and  Thorn- 
bridge —  the  number  of  heartfelt  gratula- 
tions  —  the  group  of  children  that  hung 
round  her.  But  Mary  was  in  most  delicate 
health,  and  was  obliged  to  exclude  the  busy^ 
curious  crowd. 
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When  alone  with  Conran  her  happiness 
was  subdued  by  tlie  grief  and  absence  of 
her  dearest  friend ;  with  what  sadness  they 
talked  of  her ;  her  virtues  were  her  chosen 
theme ;  and  it  was  not  till  Conran  had  seen 
and  known  how  devotedly  Mary  loved  him 
that  he  could  estimate  the  depth  and  reality 
of  her  attachment  to  Edith.  He  was  pained 
to  see  how  the  remembrance  of  her  sorrow 
weighed  her  down  and  damped  her  days  of 
bliss ;  she  seemed  unable  at  times  to  bear 
the  sight  of  her  secluded  home,  and  it  was 
therefore  agreed,  on  her  account,  as  well  as 
for  Edith's  sake,  that  the  wedding  should 
be  hurried  and  that  they  should  leave  the 
country  for  many  months. 

The  last  scene  remained  to  be  acted. 

Eemembering  the  tragedies  with  which 
the  altar  at  the  parish  church  was  associated, 
Edith  had  requested  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony  might  be  performed  in  her  chapel. 
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Her  wishes   were   a  law,    and   it   was  so 
ordered. 

Edith  had  refused  to  see  Mary  or  Con- 
ran;  she  declared  it  a  trial  she  thought  it 
unfair  to  impose  upon  her;  but  Mary  said 
she  could  not  live  without  her  blessing,  and 
Susan  urged  her  suit  and  begged  Edith  to 
see  her.  She  told  her  that  Mary  was  like 
a  drooping  flower,  and  no  one  thought 
she  could  live,  and  that  thought  terribly 
affected  her. 

Edith  had  striven  hard  to  bring  her 
thoughts  to  the  end  of  all  things,  and 
dwelt  much  on  death ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  most  interesting  of  her  patients 
lay  at  that  minute  daily  waiting  for  her 
final  summons;  she  was  in  faith  and  hope 
robing  for  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb, 
and  she  sat  with  her  on  life's  brink,  look- 
ing forward  and  backward  to  see  how  it  all 
looked  from  the  gloomy  edge ;  and  she  saw 
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as  if  all  the  fears  and  griefs  of  life  were 
rolled  away  with  its  joys  and  pleasures  as 
phantoms  and  dreams,  as  a  morning  cloud ; 
and  forward  she  saw  and  gazed,  and  prayed 
that  she  might  always  gaze,  and  she  came 
forth  as  if  nothing  now  in  life  could  scare 
her,  and  she  wrote  and  bade  Mary  meet 
her  that  evening  in  her  chapel.  It  was 
the  eve  of  her  marriage,  and  Edith  had 
opened  its  doors  that  all  should  come  and 
pray  for  God's  blessings  on  Conran  and 
Mary. 

It  was  such  an  evening  as  must  typify 
the  death  of  the  righteous ;  it  seemed  like  a 
harbinger  of  life.  The  radiant  western  sky, 
in  its  imperial  purple,  looked  like  a  portal 
into  vast  unknown  glories  beyond,  and  the 
sun  was  sinking,  as  if  beyond  that  watery 
bed  he  was  to  rise  in  that  land.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  the  peasants  were  hasten- 
ing in.     In  obedience  to  Edith's  call,  many 
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a  hardy  rustic  had  hurried  from  his  daily- 
task;  and  when  Mr.  Porters  bid  them  join 
him,  many  a  heartfelt  prayer  ascended  for 
Mary's  happiness  and  welfare. 

She  was  there  unknown  to  the  people- 
She  and  Susan  sat  behind  Edith,  concealed 
by  a  curtain.  They  saw  her  trembling 
hands  turning  her  leaves;  they  saw  her 
bosom  heave;  they  saw  the  white  hand- 
kerchief sodden  with  the  signs  of  her 
grief; — and  the  service  ended,  and  the 
people  retired.  Edith  then  turned  to  Mary, 
who  clasped  her  passionately  to  her  heart. 
She  then  knelt  before  her,  and  implored  her 
to  forgive  her  all  her  sorrow,  and  bless  her. 

Edith  was  pained  to  see  her,  and  touched 
with  her  tenderness  and  affection.  "  My 
love,"  she  said,  "  weep  not,  sorrow  not  for 
me.  My  days  of  mourning  are  passed; 
morning,  an  everlasting  morning,  is  dawn- 
ing.    I  bless  God  for  all — all  is  well.     Go 
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on  your  way;  be  happy,  be  faithful,  be 
strong.  Win  him,  draw  him,  allure  him  in 
the  narrow  path;  forget  not — oh,  teach  it 
him ! — that  we  must  look  up,  and  seek  our 
enduring  bliss  far  beyond — beyond  Time's 
storms  and  changes,  and  we  meet  again 
where  I  shall  ever,  ever  bless  you." 

But  Mary  Avould  not  let  her  go;  she 
pressed  her  to  her  bosom.  *'  Edith,"  she 
said,  in  bitter  tears,  "  I  cannot  leave  you. 
You  promised  me  to  love  me  always;  you 
promised  to  bless  me." 

"  May  He,"  said  Edith,  "  who  can  bless 
you,  pour  on  you  His  abundant  blessing." 

"  Will  you  bless  him  too  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  Will  you  love  him  when Edith,  if  I 

leave  him,  will  you  be  his  guardian  angel 
when  I  am  gone,  Edith?" 

Edith  looked  at  her;  she  seemed  indeed 
so  seraphic,  as  if  then  ready  to  take  her 
flight — so  feeble,  as  if  imable  to   walk  on 
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even   the   rose  -  strewed  path  opening   be- 
fore her. 

"  It  is  not  far,"  said  Edith,  "  our  ever- 
lasting home.  It  is  not  long  till  then,  my 
beloved  Mary;  till  then,  farewell."  And 
she  slipped  from  her,  and  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  death.  She  was  just  in  time,  and 
sat  there  in  deep  emotion.  Oh,  how  did 
life  then  seem !  It  was  as  if  the  picture 
were  there  on  purpose  to  help  her  to  her 
victory,  to  call  her  away  in  heart  and  will, 
to  strengthen  her  in  this  hour  of  trial — 
binding  her  down  to  the  last  dark  hour, 
that  throws  such  long  gloomy  shadows  on 
life's  destinies;  at  the  moment,  too,  when 
she  was  tempted  to  look  up  to  dwell  on  the 
brightest  of  earth's  joys.  It  was  a  strange 
reverse ! 

She  took  her  little  lamp,  and  passed  her 
night  in  her  chapel,  just  where  Mary  should 
stand  on  the  following  morning.     No  one 
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dare  say  what  were  her  communings;  but 
all  could  see  she  had  been  within  the  veil, 
and  that  henceforth  her  victory  was  endur- 
ing; and  never  after  was  a  cloud  seen  on 
that  calm  brow,  that  could  betoken  the  day 
when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened, 
and  the  flood  threatened  to  swallow  her  up. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

But  day  had  hardly  dawned,  the  birds  were 
hardly  moving  in  their  nests,  before  the 
doors  were  opened  and  the  chapel  adorned 
for  the  approaching  ceremony.  Edith 
busied  herself  with  the  garlands  and  flowers, 
and  saw  the  scarlet  cloth  unrolled  where  the 
guests  should  stand.  She  then  retired  to 
her  own  apartment.  There  was  a  profound 
silence ;  for  death  was  in  the  house,  and  its 
inhabitants  moved  stealthily  from  room 
to   room,    while    Edith    sat    alone,    with 
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orders   that   her  threshold   should  not  be 
crossed. 

When  Mary  left  the  chapel  on  tlie  pre- 
ceding evening,  she  was  completely  over- 
come. She  was  laid  by  Susan  on  the  couch 
placed  in  the  window,  where  her  eye  could 
scan  the  expanse  of  water  on  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  dwell. 
Conran  sat  by  her,  shocked  to  see  her  so 
pale  and  ill. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,"  she  said,  "  that 
Edith  should  be  tending  the  dying  on  the 
eve  of  our  marriage  ?" 

"  How  strange?"  said  Conran. 
•  "  Oh,"  she  said,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  real 
meaning  in  it.  I  have  always  felt  that 
death  was  hovering  round  my  path,  and 
now  it  comes  to  look  on  my  bridal.  I  feel, 
too,  as  if  I  had  squeezed  all  the  bitter  and 
all  the  sweet  out  of  life,  and  must  be  borne 
hence.     Oh,  I  am  so  blest.     I  am  like  one 
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stepping  earth's  highest  pinnacle,  and  I  feel 
I  must  go  forward.  What  did  she  die  of, 
Susan — do  you  know?" 

"Not  I,"  she  replied;  "nor  can  I  see 
how  it  concerns  you.  Now,  Mary,  that 
there  is  not  a  grief  left,  why  are  you  prying 
into  histories  of  that  hospital,  to  see  some 
cause  for  melancholy?" 

"  Susan,  when  the  heart  realizes  its 
dreams,  its  hopes — when  it  feels  that  there 
is  not  a  gift  withheld — that  the  cup  sparkles 
and  overflows,  the  hand  involuntarily 
trembles,  or  there  awakens  an  indescribable 
reaching  forward,  and  an  intense  desire  to 
outsoar  even  the  sunny  paradise.  And 
death — nothing  but  death,  can  lead  me  to 
higher  joys  within  the  inmost  veil  of 
heaven !" 

But  her  sad  thoughts  were  arrested  by 
Thornbridge,  who  came  as  a  messenger 
from  Edith.     He  bore  in  his  hand  a  large 
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casket,  which  he  was  ordered  to  give  to 
Mary. 

She  opened  it,  and  received  the  beautiful 
jewels  that  had  become  Edith's  as  the 
heiress  of  the  Comyn  estates.  There  was  a 
bracelet  of  great  value,  which  she  begged 
might  be  clasped  on  Mary's  arm.  With 
this  was  a  sealed  letter,  and  this  letter  was 
to  be  read  before  the  marriage  settlements 
w^ere  signed. 

She  bestowed  on  Conran  all  she  had  once 
promised.  The  name  of  Comyn  was  to  be 
borne  before  his  own.  This  arrangement, 
however,  did  not  deprive  her  of  the  power 
to  endow  and  maintain  her  establishment 
for  the  poor. 

The  inheritance  of  William  and  Mary 
was  not  announced  till  that  evening,  when 
William  put  a  paper  into  Conran's  hand. 

The  amount  was  far  larger  than  had  ever 
been  expected.     The  family  of  Conran  de- 
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rived  much  more  gratification  from  this 
announcement  than  Mary  or  Conran. 

And  the  bride  stood  where  Edith  had 
carpeted  the  floor — where  Edith  had  placed 
garlands  of  beautiful  flowers.  She  was  not 
in  the  chapel,  but  the  building  was  crowded. 
No  knot  ever  joined  together  two  hearts 
bound  with  deeper  sympathy  or  truer 
affection.  They  seemed  both  to  drink  at 
a  fountain  of  inexhaustible  joy — both  deep 
and  pure.  He  bore  her  hence  to  some 
sunny  land,  where  they  hoped  the  golden 
hours  would  be  immortal.  But  everyone 
who  looked  at  her  trembled:  they  feared 
that  life  had  been  too  rough  for  her — that 
she  had  pressed  its  thorns  too  close  to  her 
bosom. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  a  traveller 
visited  this  remote  chapel.  A  beautiful 
white  marble  sarcophagus  had  been  placed 
on  the   spot  where  the  bride  stood.     He 
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asked  what  it  meant,  and  was  told  that  a 
year  after  the  marriage  of  Mary  Johnson, 
a  messenger  arrived  at  Tendring,  to  sum- 
mon Edith  Conran  to  the  death-bed  of  her 
friend.  It  was  told  how  Mary,  in  her  last 
hours,  put  her  infant  into  Edith's  arms, — 
how  she  recalled  to  her  remembrance  her 
last  parting  words  —  "  Love  and  cherish 
Conran  when  I  am  gone."  It  was  told 
how  Edith  bathed  that  lovely  corpse  with 
her  tears  —  how  she  had  sustained  and 
wiped  away  the  drops  of  anguish  from  the 
bereaved  one's  brow  —  how  she  followed 
the  cold  remains,  and  brought  them  home 
to  their  final  resting-place — how  she  had 
carried  the  new-born  babe.  It  was  told, 
also,  how  often  she  was  seen  mourning  over 
that  white  marble  tomb;  but  it  was  not 
told  whether  or  not  she  ever  left  the  abode 
of  Mercy  to  devote  her  life  to  the  desolate 
husband. 
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The  flag-staff,  with  its  long  black  crape 
streamers,  long  stood  over  Tendring Cottage. 
When  the  blast  tore  away  these  said  memo- 
rials, the  hand  of  faithful  friendship  re- 
newed the  dark  ensign  which  waved  over 
the  desolated  roof,  and  told  the  tale  that — 
its  bright  inhabitant  was  lost. 
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